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«* Ah,.who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 

afar ?” -  QBBATTIE. . 
Trite as this quotation is, it always 
comes recommended to the fancy by 
its truth, which is of universal recog- 
nition. In proportion to the difficulty 
of such an ascent as is here alluded 
to, is the pleasure which we derive 
in seeing it effected ; and when it is 
accomplished by the unaided efforts 
of genius, through long discourage- 
ment and toil, by one of the most 
rugged paths that lead to that envied 
height, we can neither regard without 
admiration the success of the young 
aspirant, nor trace the steps which 
conducted him to eminence, without 
the liveliest curiosity. 

James BALDWIN Brown, the subject 
of the present memoir, was born on the 
6th of June 1790, at Enfield, in Middle- 
sex, where his mother’s family resided, 
that of his father having for some time 
been engaged in the crape, which is 
also the staple manufactory of the 
county of Suffolk, though its members 
were not of the number of those who 
made large fortunes in it. 

Being an only child, he received a 
liberal education, the foundation of 
which was laid by a maternal uncle in 
his native town. At the age of ten, he 
was removed tothe academy at Peck- 
ham, then under the care of the 
late Rev. Martin Ready, with whom, 
as his preceptor, he passed as much of 
the short peace of 1802 and 1803, as the 
speedy renewal of hostilities would 
allow, in’ France, where, as some 
drawback on’ the advantage of ac- 
quiring a thorough knowledge of the 
] age of that country, he ran no 
slight risk of being one of those who 
were there detained, in opposition to 
the rules of war and the law of nations. 
Soon after his return, he was removed 
to Aspley, in Bedfordshire, at that 
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time one of the largest boarding- 
schools in England, where he finished 
that part of his education for which he 
isnot indebted to his own unaided 
exertions. 

His earliest inclination was for the 
bar, and in the mimic courts of justice 
established, mainly by his influence, 
amongst his schoolfellows at Peck- 
ham, this bias of his genius marked 
him out for the leading advocate, under 
the title of Attorney-general; though 
he had a formidable opponent in his 
school-fellow and friend, Dr. Rafiles, 
whose talents were destined,as perhaps 
they were more fitted, for that sublimer 
field of eloquence in which they have 
since been exerted with such distin- 
guished success. Prudential motives 
forbad, however, the indulgence of this 
deeply-rooted predilection, until the 
death of his father left him at liberty, 
at the period when he came of age, to 
dévote himselfto a pursuit from which 
his mind could never be diverted, and 
to: embark in his preparation for it 
the very slender ee to which 
he succeeded. He was accordingly 
entered a student of the Inner Temple, 
and devoted himself most assidnously 
to leral studies ; though; partly as a 
relief from the application which these 
required, and partly, it is to be 
sumed, to augment his very limited 
finances, he employed the fragments 
of his time, those, namely, which were 
spent in his walks to and from West- 
minster-hall, in preparing for the press 
a poem on the battle of Albuera. 
Though a hasty production, and pub- 
lished anonymously, “The Battle of 
Albuera” was most favourably re- 
ceived by the public, and by the direc- 
tors of the public taste, all of whom 
spoke of it in terms: of the = ex 
commendation. The poem, indeed, 
was very generally attributed: to an 
individual, the productions of whose 
muse had already secured for hima 
large share of public: approbation. 
The real author meanwhile continued 
in concealment, except to the more 
intimate of his friends, and a few of 
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the most eminent poets of the day, to 
whose notice it was the medium of 
advantageously introducing him. 
This, his first appearance before the 
public as an author, was made in the 
year 1812, and the poem soon passed 
through a second edition. Scarcely, 
however, had its transient interest 
subsided, than Mr. Brown published 
a work of a very different nature, and 
calculated to procure for its author a 
more enduring reputation. This was 
‘An Historical Account of the Laws 
enacted against the Catholics, both in 
England and Ireland ; of the ameliora- 
tions which they have undergone, and 
of their existent state ;’’ to which were 
added, “‘ A short account of the Laws 
for the Punishment of Heresy in gene- 
ral; a brief Review of the merits of 
the Catholic Question ; and copious 
notes, tending principally to illustrate 
the views and conduct of the Church of 
England, the Presbyterians, and Secta- 
rians, with regard to toleration, when 
in the enjoyment of power.” Hereinhe 
established a character for patience of 
investigation and liberality of senti- 
ment, that procured for him the highest 
commendations from the leading re- 
views in favour of this important 
question; and the views which he 
adopted, he advocated with all the 
ardour of a young man who had not 
passed his two-and-twentieth year. 
He illustrated, moreover, his subject 
with much more depth of historical 
research than could have been expect- 
ed from the time devoted to its com- 
position ; to which, however, he gave 
himself with the greatest industry, ar- 
ranging by night the materials he had 
rescued from the dusty recesses of the 
public libraries, during those hours of 
the day which were not occupied, in 
term time, by his attendance on the 
courts, where he was a sedulous note- 
taker. For these great exertions, he 
was rewarded by the praises of the 
critics, who declared, with justice, 
not only that “learning, judgment, 
temper, and industry, unite in recom- 
mending the work to general perusal,”’* 
but that ‘‘it contains all the informa- 
tion which can be desired, relative to 
the disabilities to which the Roman 
Catholics of England and Ireland have 
been heretofore, or are at present sub- 
jeeted, on account of their adherence 
to the religion of their ancestors. 


wre 


The author,” they observe, “has drawn 
his materials froni the best sources, 
and has evinced a degree of diligence 
in his research, which is highly credit- 
able to himself, and which the reader 
will see good reason to commend in 


ing particulars which he has brought 
together for his instruction and amuse- 
ment.”+ 

This elaborate production was the 
means also of introducing Mr. Brown 
to the favourable notice of the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley, to whom the work 
was dedicated, to Mr. Canning, the 
late Mr, Grattan, and other supporters 
of Catholic Emancipation, in both 
houses of parliament, no less than to 
Lords Shrewsbury and Fingal, the 
leading Catholic peers of England and 
Ireland; but what was eventually of 
yet greater advantage to him, it pro- 
cured for him the acquaintance of Sir 
John Cox Hippisley, who afterwards 
became one of the warmest and most 
useful of his friends. 

At the entreaty of that gentleman, 
who perhaps studied the question 
in all its bearings, more deeply, and 
obtained more information toillustrate 
it, than any man living, he commenced 
a task, which some of the reviewers 
very aptly designated as Herculean, in 
an * Historical Inquiry into the Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction of the Crown of 
Great Britain, from the earliest period 
to the Reformation,” where he intend- 
ed to put a close to an investigation, 
the object of which was to prove to 
the Catholics, that the concession of 
a Veto to the crown, upon the 
pointment of the Irish bishops of that 
charch, was in strict accordance with 
the practice of ancient days, when the 
whole Christian world was of its per- 
suasion. He printed, however, but.a 
very small portion of this most exten- 
sive and erudite inquiry, embracing 
that part of. the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great which related to the in- 
terference of thatemperor in the Dona- 
tist and a portion of the Arianschism, 
in the proceedings relative to which 
the British bishops took a part. In 
the illustration ofthis very limited and 
very obscure portion of ecclesiastical 
history, Mr. Brown appears to have 
consulted and cited some hundreds of 
authors, many, perhaps the majority, 
of the Fathers of the Church, and 
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other writers on the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the fourth century, to whose 
productions scarcely any reference is 
ever made in the days in which we 
live. The talent displayed by him 
in this inquiry, drew from even the 
conductors of those reviews which 
support the high church party of the 
country, and who have ever been most 
anxiously opposed to those claims 
which he has so strenuously advocat- 
ed, the warmest eulogies; nor does 
the British Critic hesitate to declare, 
“‘ that in depth and variety of research, 
and in display of testimony and docu- 
ment, he is unrivalled, and that, as far 
as the work proceeds, it is a most 
valuable reservoir of ecclesiastical 
history, not only in the information 
which it actually gives, but in the 
means which it affords, by its numer- 
ous citations and references, of pur- 
suing the inquiry to a still greater 
extent.”* Nor will this praise, un- 
qualified as it is, be suspected of par- 
tiality, when the Eclectic Review, the 
organ of the dissenters, whilst con- 
tending with great zeal against the 
interference of the civil power in the 
affairs of the Church, rates as highly 
the value of this work, from the tem- 
per, the talents, and the assiduity 
displayed in its composition.t To 
these testimonies to the talent and 
research, evinced in an inquiry as 
uninviting as it was laborious, was 
added, a very honourable mention of 
it in the house of Commons, and a 
list of subscribers, containing the 
names of the leading members of both 
houses of parliament; but, for some 
reason with which we are not ac- 
quainted, Mr. Brown never continued 
his project ; and can now, we presume, 
have neither leisure nor inducement to 
resume it. His immediate attention 
was diverted from its continuance by 
the success of his friend Sir John 
Cox Hippisley’s motion for an in- 
quiry into the regulations of foreign 
states, with respect to their Roman 
Catholic subjects, on which his ser- 
vices were speedily put in requisi- 
tion, under the express authority of 
the late Marquis of Londonderry, (then 
Lord Castlereagh) as Secretary of State 
for Foreign affairs, in assisting to pre- 
pare a report, which the committee so 
appointed presented, about six weeks 





* British Critic, May 1816. 
t Vide Eclectic Review, June 1817. 





after its nomination, and which was 
afterwards printed by order of the 
house of Commons, in the shape of a 
large folio volume. One half of this 
report was drawn up by Mr. Brown, 
the other being simultaneously pre- 
pared by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, - with his occasional assist- - 
ance. On the subject of this memoir 
devolved also the superintendence 
through the press, of this report, 
with its hage appendix of documents, 
furnished by our ambassadors and 
diplomatic agents, in nearly all the 
languages of Europe. For theso !a- 
bours, Mr. Brown was very liberally 
remunerated by the government. 

A series of papers which he subse- 
quently wrote against the political 
inconsistencies, &c. of Wm. Cobbett, 
introduced him to the friendship of 
the late Right Honourable John Hiley 
Addington, then Under Secretary of 
State for the Home department, with 
whom he continued in close and inti- 
mate correspondence until the period 
of that gentleman’s sudden removal 
from a circle of friends, by whom he 
was held in the highest estimation. 

Soon after this, namely, in Easter 
Term, 1816, Mr. Brown was called to 
the Bar, and chose, as the sphere of 
his professional exertions, the Nor- 
thern circuit, and Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire sessions, in which he has been 
gradually rising into a considerable 

ractice, very far beyond his standing 
in the profession. 

To that profession, however, he de- 
voted not exclusive attention, having, 
two years after his call to the Bar, 
published, in a quarto volume, “ Me- 
moirs of the Life of John Howard, the 
philanthropist,” compiled principally 
from his own papers, and the com- 
munications of his surviving friends. 
This work was so very favourably re- 
ceived by the public, that, in the course 
of about two months from its first ap- 
pearance, the greater part of the im- 
pression was disposed of, when its 
future circulation was unfortunately 
suspended by the failure of its pub- 
lisher, and the impounding of the work 
for two or three years in the court of 
Chancery, in the course of a suit 
instituted there by its printer.. The 
moment, however, that. proceeding 
terminated, an arrangement was made 
with the assignees of the publisher, in 
consequence of which, a second edition 
in 8vo. was published im the year 1823. 
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With ithe exception of two small 
works, we have now noticed the whole 
of Mr, Brown’s publications ; the first 
of these is, the volume of ‘ Poems by 
Three Friends,” mentioned in our ac- 
count of Mr. Wiffen, who formed, 
with Mr. Brown and the Rev. Dr, then 
Mr. Rafiles, this poetical triad of con- 
tributors. From this,we select the 
following elegant verses, by the subject 
of our memoir, with a view, at once, 
to give somewhat of relief to the dry- 
ness of detail, necessarily incident to 
the life of even aliterary lawyer ; and 
to enrich our pages with the reply to 
them, which, appearing first in the 
Morning Chronicle, was thence trans- 
ferred into the preface to that edition 
of the poems, which assigned the dif- 
ferent pieces to their respective au- 
thors. 

TO A FRIEND, 


On his expressing a oy pein Speen A 


O! envy not the Muse’s child, 

His po soul, his feelings wild, 

Nor wish that from the trembling wire, 
Your hand could draw poetic fire. 


His is no pleasing task indeed, 
' Whose as attune the Doric reed, 
E’en sbould he gain the heights of fame, 
- The fondest wish his heart can frame. 


His sweetest notes bat round him bring 
- Dark Envy with ber venom’d sting, 

And haughty Scorn, that rudely smiles 

Contemptuous cn his minstrel wiles. 


And he was marked for Passion’s son, 
When first his wild harp’s dalcet tone 
Caught his young ear, and bade him try 
The soothing power of minstrelsy. 


His is the heart that’s wont to feel 
Deep interest in another’s weal ; 
With joy at others’ joy he glows, 
And sheds the tear for others’ woes. 


~ Hence, form’d to taste the highest bliss, 
Affection’s warmest pulse is his ; 
If Beauty’s charms his bosom move, 
A miustrel’s is no common love. 


And should his darling hopes be crost, 
He roves, by hurrying passion tost, 
His noble mind to ruin harl’d, 

A maniac in a scornful world. 


Then envy not the Mase’s child, 

His ardent soul, his feelings wild, 
Nor wish that from the trembling wire 
Your hand could dfaw poetic fire! 


THE REPLY. 


*T was cruel in so sweet a lay, 

The Mase, that prompted to betray, 
To weave a wreath so passing fair, 
Then say, destruction harbour'd there. 





Ab! sure in every speaking line, 
Delight, perfidious bard, was thine ; 
And, lingering oft, thy fancy hung 
Epraptor’d o'er the lay she sung. 


Spare but the minstrel’s tuneful lyre, 
And quench not bis celestial fire ; 
Though ’reft of ev'ry joy beside, 

His springs of bliss are well supplied. 


Nor need he coart the sordid race, 
Whoge loadest plaudits were disgrace, 
While dearly cherished is his name 
By those whose praise alone is fame. 


Though passion with ecstatic thrill, 
Ere song around his yielding will 
May softly bind her rosy chain, 

*Tis passion guileless of a stain. 


’Tis not the sensaal, low delight, 

That shrinks abash’d from human sight, 
Nor dark seduction’s selfish wile, 
Where rain lurks beneath a smile. 


But virtuous love his bosom fires, 
Which heavenly beauty first inspires ; 
That love, which next delights to find 
Its temple in the charmer’s mind. 


And while to his expanded heart 
Another’s joy can joy impart, 

A moornful pleasure he may kuow, 
In pity for another’s wo. 


Who, that the migstrel’s rapture shares, 
‘Would fear to meet the minstrel’s cares? 
If e’er my soul to fameaspire, - 

Such fame be mine as waits the lyre. 


Then never, in so sweet a lay, 

Let bard henceforth his Muse betray, 
Nor weave a wreath so passing fair, 
And say, destruction harbours there! 


The lines which gave occasion to 
this elegant tribute, were addressed to 
the late Charles Edward Newberry, 
Esq. the author’s earliest friend, a 
young man whose talents and enter- 
prise led him to visit, in a medical 


capacity, the retired mountains of the © 


Druses, in Syria, and the distant 
shores of China, whence he returned 
but to be snatched, in the prime of 
life, by the slow but certain inroads 
of an hereditary consumption, from a 
large circle of friends who knew and 
loved him well, The author was never 
discovered, but it was strongly suspect- 
ed to be the production either of Camp- 
bell or of Moore, more probably of 
the former, to whose friendship Mr. 
Brown and his colleagues were intro- 
duced by the dedication to him of 
their poetical volume. 

The other unnamed production of 
this gentleman’s pen, is “ An Appeal 
to the Public and Legislature on the 


tendency of Mr. Brougham’s Educa- 
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tion Bill to interfere with the Rights of 
Conscience, and infringe the spirit of 
the Toleration Act.’”’ Published, as 
this work avowedly was by its au- 
thor, as one of the committee of the 
Protestant Society for the protection 
of Religious Liberty, and advocating, 
as it did, the cause of the dissenters, 
who were strongly opposed to the 
principle of this bill, it was, naturally, 
received with great cordiality by the 
powerful party whose views it espous- 
ed. But even the opponents of those 
views treated the work with great 
respect ; the Edinburgh Review itself, 
the organ of Mr. Brougham’s peculiar 
sentiments upon the question, charac- 
terizing it as the most elaborate and 
best publication of those which had 
opposed them; nor are its arguments 
supposed to have been altogether in- 
efficient or powerless in convincing that 
learned gentleman of the impossibility 
of carrying a measure, which, soon af- 
ter the appearance of this minute ex- 
amination into the different bearings of 
its various provisions, he abandoned 
for ever. 

To his name, upon the title-page to 
this pamphlet, Mr. Brown, for the 
first time, affixed the degree of LL.D. 
which he received shortly after the ap- 
pearance of the “‘ Life of Howard,” 
from the University and Marischal 
College of Aberdeen, the principal of 
which, Dr. William Lawrence Brown, 
had furnished most valuable materials 
from his manuscript memoranda, of 
conversations with his philanthropic 
friend, with the memoirs of whose life 
he was so pleased, that he himself pro- 
posed the passing of the grace by 
which this degree was gratuitously 
conferred. The testimonials of per- 
sonal knowledge were signed by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
and Sir John Cox Hippisley. 

In the year 1820, Mr. Brown com- 
menced the publication of a Quarterly 
Review and Magazine, entitled “‘ The 
Investigator,” of which he was avow- 
edly joint editor with his early and 
intimate friend, Dr. Collyer, and Dr. 
(then Mr.) Raffles, whose only sister he 
had married the year after he was call- 
ed to the Bar. Its object was to unite 
sound literature and genuine piety, 
without regard to sect or party ; and 
on these principles it was successfully 
conducted, until discontinued, at the 
close of Jast year, from the rapid in- 
crease of the professional engage- 
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ments of Dr. Brown, upon whom 
nearly the whole labour of conducting 
it had devolved from its commence- 
ment. In the articles which this work 
contains, extensive research, acute 
investigation, and manly argument, 
are alike conspicuous, and its dis- 
continuance can only be reflected on 
with regret. 

We have now done with Dr. Brown 
as a literary man; and upon hig merits 
as a lawyer itis alike out of our pro- 
vince and our power to give any accu- 
rate opinion. With one qualification 
for success in his profession, his works 
themselves abundantly evince that he 
is eminently endowed; viz. an in- 
defatigable industry and patience of 
research, which nothing can damp or 
overcome. As a speaker, too, we re- 
collect with satisfaction, the develop- 
ment of his powers at the Philosophi- 
cal Society of London, where, for four 
or five years, he took a leading part 
in its discussions and management, 
under the presidency of his friend, the 
late Dr. John Coakley Lettsom; and 
some of his later exertions at various 
publicmeetingsin the metropolis. For- 
cible, energetic, with little fondness 
for metaphor, though somewhat more 
of action than we have usually wit- 
nessed at the Bar, readily perceiving 
the point pressing against him, and 
dexterous in averting it, throwing into 
the shade, or treating with ridicule, 
the arguments of his opponent,—he 
can want, as far as we are able to form 
a judgment upon a subject out of the 
usual range of our observations, but 
an aptitude at cross-examination, to 
render him an advocate likely, in due 
time, to attain a high rank in his pro- 
fession. Whether he is an adept in 
this part of his duties, for the dis- 
charge of which we have no reason to 
apprehend that he wants a due con- 
fidence in himself, we have no op- 
portunity of knowing, never having 
heard him in court; butas his name 
frequently occurs, as successfully de- 
fending prisoners on the most serious 
capital charges, it is but justice to 
him to presume, that heis byno means 
deficient in this respect. 

As alawyer, therefore, as well as an 
author, Dr. Brown is likely, we con- 
ceive, to earn a fame sufficiently grati- 
fying to his honourable ambition for 
distinction, and to repose, we trust, 
for many years to come, under the 
shadow of his well-earned laurels. 
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ON THE PROVINCE OF KEASON RE- 
GARDING OUR FAITH IN DIVINE 
REVELATION. 


In this enlightened age of the world, 
when mankind are making such rapid 
advances in the paths of science, when 
the secrets of nature are being gradu- 
ally developed to our astonished view 
—when literary researches are so uni- 
versally pursued, and their results ap- 
plied to the augmentation of our com- 
forts and luxuries in domestic and 
political economy—in this state of 
things, the goddess Reason, as she 
bas been denominated, from whose 
subtile operations these scientific 
achievements have originated, is ex- 
alted by her possessors to the pinacle 
of fame, and her worship so effectually 
engrosses the faculties of some of her 
votaries, as to exclude from their 
minds even the most distant idea of 
paying adoration to that Being to 
whom the object of their idolatry is 
herself continually indebted for her 
existence; who is, even by them- 
selves, the acknowledged creator and 
sustainer of the universe; and con- 
sequently most justly entitled to their 
supreme veneration and regard. Itis 
true indeed, that reason, being the 
noblest gift of the great God to his 
creature man, claims our earnest at- 
tention and solicitude; and he that 
néglects to cultivate this endowment, 
being influenced by the feeling of base 
and servile’ submission to the judg- 
ment of others, in matters about which, 
if properly alive to their importance, he 
is able to form as correct ideas as any 
of those before whom he so degrading- 
ly prostrates his faculties ; this man, 
I say, deserves our sincerest pity, and 
at the same time our most unqualified 
contempt. But not only is reason 
thus inadequately exalted by one 
class, and improperly depressed by 
another, by a third she is wrested from 
her proper province and jurisdiction, 
and made the touchstone in religious, 
as well as in civil and literary, con- 
cerns. 

It is most readily conceded, that it 
would be the climax of folly, presump- 
tion, and ignorance, to maintain that 
reason ought not to be the sole agent 
in dictating to us a proper procedure 
in matters of religious faith, as far as 
she is able to go; when she is exclud- 
ed in the formation of a:creed, the 
forehead of such a slave displays the 





indelible brand of inanity. But the 
error of her zealous devotees lies here, 
and it is a hold of which they are ex- 
ceedingly tenacious, in making her the 
sole arbitrator of their belief in any 
statements of professed facts: con- 
sequently, when any proposition con- 
taining a fact to be credited, clashes, 
or appears to clash, with the dictates 
of this goddess Reason, when any 
moral or metaphysical crudity, falsely 
so called, resists the dissolving pro- 

rties of this universal menstruum, it 
is immediately discarded as unworthy 
of belief. 

Another, and a most fatal error, of 
these persons, consists in not distin- 
guishing between what is contrary or 
repugnant to reason, and what is be- 
yond the reach of reason, maintaining 
that all propositions which may appear 
to belong to the latter class, do indeed 
resolve themselves into the former ; 
but it is my object strenuously to in- 
sist, in this place, that between these 
two contrarieties there does really 
exist as positive and’ essential a 
difference, as between the opposites of 
right and wrong, perfection and im- 
perfection. 

It is maintained by the extravagant 
eulogists of reason, that all revelation 
must be subjected to the test of reason; 
for, if in jadging of any part’ we lay 
aside this faculty of the mind, we do, 
by that very act, render ourselves in- 
capable of judging; we discard the 
greatest gift, the richest blessing, that 
Heaven has bestowed upon man—that 
very principle which raises him above, 
and distinguishes him from, the brate 
creation—that alone enables him to 
determine what is true and what ‘is 
false.—This argument assumes false 
data; it proceeds on the’ erroneous 
supposition that some statements and 
doctrines in holy writ demand the 
servile prostration of our rational én- 
dowments, from their supposed incom- 
patibility with common sense; but 
this is far from being the fact. All 
revelation ought most certainly to be 
subjected to the test of reason, where 
she is capable of forming a judgment, 
which she is, in every case of import- 
ance to man as a fallen and depraved 
creature. It is admitted, that there 
are some parts of the revealed will of 
the Deity, we are required to believe, 
the comprehension of which, our finite 
and feeble powers of ratiocination are 
not capable of grasping; they are 
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subjects above the reach of our rea- 
son, which is very different from being 
contrary to it, and it isin confounding 
these two distinct ideas, that the dif- 
ficulty arises in the minds of some 
persons. 

The introduction of moral evil into 
the creation, that is, the precise mode 
of its origination, and the assamption 
of the human by the divine nature, 
are the two grand doctrines which 
form the mighty foundation on which 
the whole superstructure of reve- 
lation is raised, with which it is as 
intimately connected, and on which 
it is as mach dependent for its stabi- 
lity, as is the natural structure on its 
basis. These two inscrutable myste- 
ries are not to be rejected because a 
clear comprehension of them is un- 
attainable; they are subjects which 
we mortals cannot yet fully compre- 
hend. They are situated without the 
boundary of reason; in endeavouring 
to solve these difficulties, she is be- 
wildered and lost in the thick maze 
which surrounds her; they maintain 
an elevated position, in endeavour- 
ing to reach which, reason exerts her 
utmost efforts, but is obliged to aban- 
don the giddy height, and descend 
abashed and confounded at her utter 
incapacity to compass her object. 
Yes, truly there are heights in the in- 
tellectual and physical, world, which 
reason cannot scale, there are depths 
she cannot fathom. Let her be con- 
tented with solving ordinary problems 
in these departments, without perti- 
naciously, and, I had almost said, 
blasphemously, wearying herself with 
endeavouring to pry into the hidden 
mysteries of the providence of the Al- 
mighty,—here she ventures on im- 
mortal and. forbidden ground, and, 
therefore, itis no wonder that she so 
lamentably fails. 

Indeed, it is a wise provision of the 
Creator, that his creature man should 
be thus constituted ; for if there were 
nothing but what be could fully un- 
derstand, nothing but. what he felt 
proudly conscious of his. power to 
seize, then his depraved condition and 
entire dependence would. not be so 
glaring, and in all probability he would 
be less willing than he even now. is, to 
acknowledge and adore his. Maker, 
Let every philosophical, mataphysical, 
and ethical speculation be brought to 
the bar of reason, there to, stand or 





fall, aecording to its individual merit- 


or demerit, excepting sych as are 
evidently too exalted for such tribu- 
nal; and further, in jrdging of any 
portion of the sacred writings, we 
should unequivocally submit it to the 
same test, and, if we meet with any 
thing that staggers us, we should be 
exceedingly careful to make the neces- 
sary distinction between what we may 
suppose to be hostile and repugnant 
to reason, and what is clearly without 
its province, and placed beyond its 
reach. We may illustrate this differ- 
ence, to which we have just alluded, 
by a familiar example. 

Suppose any one should assert to a 
man of plain common sense, that it 
was possible for the same thing to be 
and not to be at the same instant—that 
a number of objects similar in. size 
and shape to any given object, differed 
in those particulars from each other, — 
he would, with propricty, immediately 
reply, that he would not believe these 
assertions, because they were directly 
opposed to his understanding of the 
nature of things; but if any one 
were to tell the same individual that 
our earth, a globe eight thousand 
miles in diameter, was suspended in 
ether, merely by the exact balance of 
certain centrifugal and centripetal 
forces,—if he understood the terms in 
which the information was conveyed, 
he could not say he would not credit 
the account because the assertion 
clearly implied a contradiction in 
terms; but he might reply, he felt a 
difficulty in giving his assent to the 
statement, because he could in no 
way comprehend it. So limited in- 
deed are our intellectual powers, that 
the most obvious phenomena in na- 
ture will furnish questions we can 
never solve; and he who is resolved 
to make his comprehension the crite- 
rien of his faith, must deny his own 
existence. 

In concluding, it may not be irrele- 
vant to observe, that nothing can be 
more common than our belief, that the 
fertility of the earth depends on its 
being watered by dews or rain, yet 
we can form no correct idea of this 
process of nature; this simple and 
daily occurrence bids defiance to our 
proud reason to understand it, It is 
impossible for any thing to be more 
extensively seen and known, than that 
all sublunary objects are attracted by 
the earth; yet the utmost stretch of 
thought of the most acute philoso- 
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phers, the most subtile rational facul- 
ties of the greatest and most exalted 
human intelligence, cannot compre. 
hend the nature of gravity. This is 
agreeable to their own concession. 
Shall we then, who are thus at a loss 
in the most common events of oar life, 
refuse our belief in the sublime myste- 
ries of the Creator of heaven and 
earth, becayse they are not within 
the grasp of our contracted intellects? 
Reason positively decides + 5 - 
J. i 


ee tee 
ON THE REVERENCE WHICH IS DUZ TO 
REVEALED TRUTH. 
(By the Rev. Robert Hall.) 

In the statement of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, there are two 
extremes to be avoided. The one is, 
that of pusillanimously shrinking from 
their bold originality, and attempting 
to recommend them to the acceptance 
of proud and worldly-minded men, by 
the artifices of palliation and disguise; 
—the other extreme is, that of stating 
them in a metaphysical form, mixing 
doubtful deductions with plain asser- 
tions, and thereby encumbering them 
with needless subtleties and refine- 
ments. We should neither be ashamed 
of the dictates of the Spirit, nor “* add 
to his words, lest we be reproved.” 
They will always appear with most 
advantage, and carry the most con- 
viction, when they are exhibited in 
their native simplicity, without being 
mixed with heterogeneous matter, or 
with positions of doubtful authority. 

‘ Ip our apprehension, the true way 
of contemplating the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, is, to consider 
them as facts believed on the authority 
of the supreme Being ;not to be proved 
by reason, since their truth does not 
result from any perceptible relation in 
our ideas, but they owe their existence 
entirely to the will and counsel of the 
Almighty Potentate. On this account, 
we never consider it safe to rest their 
trath on a philosophical basis, nor 
imagine it is possible to add to their 
evidence’ by an elaborate train of 
reasoning. Let the fair grammatical 
import of scripture language be in- 
poy oar and whatever propositions 
are, by an easy and natural interpre- 
tation, deducible from thence, let 
them be received as the dictates of 
infinite wisdom, whatever aspect they 
bear, or whatever difficulties they pre- 
sent. Repugnant to reason they never 





can be, because they spring from the 
Author of it; but superior to reason, 
we must expect to find them, since 
they are a communication of such 
matters of fact, respecting the spiritual 
and eternal world, as need not have 
been communicated, if the knowledge 
of them could have been acquired 
from any other quarter. 

The facts with which we have be- 
come acquainted in the natural world, 
would appear stupendous, were they 
communicated merely on the evidence 
of testimony ; they fail to astonish us, 
chiefly because they have been arrived 
at, step by step, by means of their 
analogy to some preceding one. We 
have climbed the eminence by a slow 
progression, and our prospect has in- 
sensibly widened as we advanced, in- 
stead of being transported thither in- 
stantaneously by a superior power. 
Revelation condacts us to the trath 
at once, without previous training, 
without any intellectual process pre- 
ceding, without condescending to af- 
ford other proof than what results from 
the veracity and wisdom of the Crea- 
tor; and when we consider that this 
trath respects much sublimer relations 
and concerns than those which sub- 
sist in thé material world, that it re- 
gards the ways and counsels of God, 
respecting man’s eternal destiny, is it 
surprising it should embrace what 
greatly surpasses our previous con- 
jectures, and even transcends our per- 
fect comprehension ? 

To a serious and upright mind, how- 
ever, its discoveries are no sooner 
made, than they become supremely 
acceptable: the interposition of the 
Deity in the great moral drama is seen 
to be absolutely necessary; since none 
but infinite wisdom could clear up the 
intricacies, nor any power short of 
omnipotence relieve the distress it 
produced. These very truths, which 
some ridicule as mysteries, and others 
despise as dogmas, are to the en- 
lightened, “ sweeter than honey, or the 
honeycomb ;” apart from which, what- 
ever else is contained in the Bible, 
would be perfectly tasteless and in- 
sipid. Though he receives every com- 
munication from God with devout and 
grateful emotions, he feels no hesita- 
tion in confessing, that it is on these 
parts of revelation he especially ex- 
ults and triumphs ; it is these, which, 
in his estimation, entitle it to the 
appellation of “ marvellous light.” 
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THE CAMERA OBSCURA, 
(Continued from col. 523.) 
No. XX.—The Theatre. 


«« Away went Gilpin, neck or naught, 
Away went hat and wig ; 
He liutle dreamt when he set out, 

Of running such a rig.” CowPer. 
It is my custom, when the weather 
is fine, and the darkness of winter 
prevents me not, to take a solitary 
walk just after tea, at that time which 
is genesally denominated the cool of 
the evening. It was at the close of a 
fine half-summer, half-autumnal day, 
a few years since, that, as I was re- 
turning home from one of these excur- 
sions, a thin, pale young man, with 
remarkably shabby, but which had 
been fashionable apparel on his back, 
a perfectly yellow-coloured shirt, that 
peeped from the top of his waistcoat, 
and shoes that seemed never to have 
been blacked,—thrust a hand-bill into 
my hand. I opened it immediately, 
and found that its intention was to 
announce the fact, that a company of 
players would commence their per- 
formances the next evening, in a new 
theatre which had been recently erect- 
ed in our town. I returned home 
with the paper in my hand ; and laying 
it before me on a table in my parlour, 
read it carefully through; and as I 
took my spectacles from my nose, 
after the operation, I thought to my- 
self, that I would carefully watch the 
progress of play-acting, and observe 
the effect which it had upon our 
population, andfrom such an observa- 
tion, taken with an unprejadiced 
mind, found an opinion of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages emanat- 
ing from the stage. The result of this 
observation I will now lay before my 
readers. 

I soon found, that I was almost the 
last person in the place who knew 
about the players beginning their 
achievements; for before I received 
the handbill, the whole tale had been 
carried from one person to another, 
and all people were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the incident. There 
was great anticipation of success. 
The different actors were lauded to 
the skies. This man, was a most in- 
comparable tragic performer; and 
that, shone forth unparalleled in a 
comic character. This woman, could 
command an audience in almost any 
capacity; and that, could sing so 
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enchantingly, the like was never heard- 
Perhaps some of my readers are think- 
ing that these expectations were dis- 
appointed ; if so, I will very shortly 
undeceive them. They were to the 
utmost falfilled. The novelty of the 
thing caused the house to be full, and 
the plain countryfied simplicity, (call 
it stupidity if you please,) of the au- 
dience, was unable to detect the faults 
of the actors; and their praise was 
consequently in almost every mouth. 

The first effect of all this, was a 
fresh importation of women of ill fame 
(and worse deed) to our place. Hither- 
to our own town and immediate neigh- 
bourhood had supplied themselves 
from themselves, with these slack- 
virtued ladies; but now the demand 
was greater, and recourse was had to 
the larger towns, not far distant, which 
exported females to stand at the doors 
of the theatre when the performance 
was concluded, and cater up all they 
could by fair speeches and invitations. 
I am a simple man, and I thought 
that, by coming into our town (which 
is small, and- which has a good pro- 
portion of religion,) they might be 
bettered, and their morals improved. 
In process of time, those who might 
be called the young sparks of ‘the 
place, began to doff their simplicity, 
and from listeners having become 
learners, now set up for teachers. 
Such a spirit spread among them, as 
I would not attempt to describe. 
Shakspeare, and Kean, and Macrea- 
dy, and Kemble, and Siddons, were 
continually in their mouths ; and such 
aman spoke well on such a night, 
and another sung badly at another 
time. They all had a judgment, where- 
soever they procured it from, and all 
an opinion. As these opinions were, 
for the most part, various, in the day- 
time they caused frequent strifes and 
quarrels among the parties holding 
them ; and thus a nightly play was the 
cause of a daily broil. Criticism 
stepped forth, and she seated herself 
in the hearts of all, and to one she 
gave one counsel, and to anothera 
different one ; she blinded the eyés of 
some, and enlarged the optics of 
others ; as she left judgment behind 
her, passion always stalked before 
her, and when she and her leader 
worked together; I cannot tell what 
mischief they made. Then another 
evil ensued.— 

Before the actors came to the town, 
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the people were, for the most part, 
very regular in their habits, and gene- 
rally went to bed at night at a reason- 
able time. But now the case was 
altered. It was late, very late before 
the parties came from the play-house, 
and when they did come, the different 
houses to which they belonged were 
put in confusion. There were people 
sitting up waiting for them, and then 
it was very late indeed before they 
went to bed; and thus there were 
trouble and uneasiness on all hands. 
My own case, once, at this period, 
may form a good illustration of what 
Iam saying. I do not know whether 
Zhave yet mentioned to my readers 
my sister Johanna. If not, I am sure 
I have done her an injustice; for she 
is as regular and tidy an old maid as 
ever lived. It came to pass, however, 
that she took a fancy to see a play acted 
in.our town: I cannot tell whether the 
fancy sprang from female curiosity or 
vanity, one source is as prolific as the 
other. She accordingly went; and I 
was obliged to sit up tillI don’t know 
whattime, that I might let her into the 
house after the said play was finished; 
for she had taken our servant to ac- 
company her there and home again. 
So upI sat; and to soothe my irritated 
atience, I smoked, whilst waiting for 
er, sixteen pipes of tobacco, instead 
of three, and drank six tumblers of 
brandy and water instead of one— 
which drinking and smoking, I am 
sorry to say, did but increase my 
vexation. I promised her that I would 
expose her folly some day or other, 
and now I have had my revenge. 
Then, to see the pale and disease- 
like looking faces which most of the 
shopke: pers presented every morning, 
was truly pitiable. It was quite won- 
derful to notice how they yawned, and 
rubbed their eyes, and blew their 
noses, as they took the shutters down 
belonging to their respective habita- 
tions. Poor fellows, it was so late 
when they returned from the theatre, 
that they had been obliged to rise 
withoat scarcely having any sleep. 
And the attendance of dramatical re- 
presentations was the cause, in eleven 
cases out of twelve, of inattention to 
business. Instead of posting books, 
the tradesmen’ were reading plays ; 
instead of taking that rest which was 
necessary to fit them for the proper 
discharge of secular duties, they were 
seeing them acted. It is reported, 





that a certain personage, one of my 
neighbours, not remarkable for wit, 
who had a small apartment adjoining 
his shop, which was used as a count- 
ing-house, was unexpectedly called 
upon to attend a customer in the said 
shop, and being at the time busily 
employed in reading Shakspeare’s 
‘* Hamlet,” walked very hurriedly ap 
to the person on whose account he 
had been summoned, and standing 
directly before him, on the opposite 
side of the counter, addressed him 
with,— 
“Sir, my good friend, I'll change that name 
with you; 
And what makes you from Wittenburyh, 
Horatio?” 
Then came.an imitation of the manners 
which were recommended by theatri- 
cal representations. Wehad a whole 
host of careless, fearless, bragging, 
swaggering, swearing, drinking, licen- 
tious youngsters —followers in the 
noble train of Tom and Jerry; and 
a numerous company of idle gentry 
sprang up, who had pushed into their 
skulls an idea that they were superior 
to trade, and might do nothing to 
procure a livelihood ; and the plain 
simplicity of religion was estimated by 
the views which are given of its coun- 
ter-part in the ‘‘ Hypocrite.” There 
have been hypocrites in religion, but 
religion is a thing so much naturally 
opposed to men’s passions and pre- 
judices, that it is very detrimental to 
its interests to say any thing against its 
professors, which is either doubtful or 
general, But to return,—we had a 
new tailor fresh from London, who 
came to rig out the men, and an army 
of milliners to beautify and improve 
the women, so that it might naturally 
be expected that we became altered 
for the better in every respect. 
- Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange, eventfal history.” 

At the time in which the rage for 
play-acting was at its greatest height, 
a very injurious political feeling was 
at its height also. It was at the period 
in which the trial of the late queen 
was pending, and the inhabitants of 
the town were divided into two parties, 
who entitled themselves “ King’s men” 
and “ Queen’s men.” Party rage ran 
high, and in a very little time ran into 
the theatre also. 

It was. one night, that certain indi- 
viduals, in the house, called for “‘ God 
save the King” tobe sung. It was 
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commenced, and a pretty row there 
wasoverit. But it was very soon 
unfortunately observed, that some in- 
dividuals in the place did not take off 
their hats, and immediately a cry of 
“‘ hats off,” was bellowed from a multi- 
tude of mouths. The oppositionists 
were determined to persist in their 
opposition; and, therefore, a contest 
ensued, A man’s hat was knocked 
off, and twenty more directly followed 
it, There was retaliation immediately. 
Blows fell full thickly. Bottles flew 
about in a most wondrous manner,— 
hovering for a short time over the 
heads of the combatants, and then 
lighting down among them, as if tired 
with the alertness which they, the 
said bottles, had displayed. Women 
squalled, and men hooted. The lights 
were put out, and therefore the war 
was carried on in the dark, with sticks, 
and fists, and legs, &c. &c. ; and if, at 
this moment, the whole assembly had 
been petrified, and remained in that 
state for general observation, almost 
all the attitudes into which the human 
body can be twisted and contorted, 
would be seen as existing ; and if, as 
has been said, language can be frozen, 
and all that was uttered at this period 
was consolidated into a mass, such a 
confusion and clashing of terms would 
exist, as to beggar description. 

The first effect of this was, that one 
man entered an action against another 
for thrashing him, which was tried at 
the next county assizes ; and the last, 
that the players left the town. 

( To be continued. ) 
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OF THE CULTIVATION OF THE APPLE- 


TREE. 
( By J. Gouch, F.L.S.) 
In all that part of the west of England 
with which I am acquainted, although 
a considerable portion of theland is set 
apart for the growth of the apple, and 
although those engaged in the empioy- 
ments of agriculture appear to have 
a sufficient regard for cider, if we may 
judge by the quantity they are observ- 
ed to consume, yet it is observable that 
the orchards are very generally ina 
state far from flourishing, and that no 
very strenuous efforts are made to 
bring them into an improved condi- 
tion. The value of cider as a drink 
for agricultural labourers is well 
known ; the sale is always sure; Iam 
therefore led to believe that the trae 





reason why our orchards are suffered 
to fall under such great neglect, is 
solely because the cultivators of the 
soil are ignorant of a method whereby 
the apple-tree may be made more 
flourishing and productive. 

I have he several years kept an at- 
tentive eye on the state, and ieu- 
larly on the fertility, of the orchards in 
my neighbourhood, and I have no- 
ticed that such a moderate crop, as, if 
made into cider, would return a due 
profit to. the farmer above the rent of 
his land, does not occur more fre- 
quently than about once in two years; 
rarely, perhaps, so often; and that 
such an abundance as reduces very 
considerably the value of the article, 
does not happen more than once in 
four or five years. 

Authentic tradition, however, ren- 
ders it certain that there was a period 
when the produce of the orchard was 
more abundant and sure. Aged per- 
sons have informed me, that certain 
orchards which they have pointed out, 
have, within their remembrance, pro- 
duced such a quantity of cider as now 
it would require the accumulation of 
seven years to equal. Neither let it 
be imagined that this assertion had its. 
origin in the querulous feelings of 
decrepitude, similar to the case of the 
individual who thought that the taste 
of pooeier had altered since the days 
of his youth, The persons to whom I 
allude, were able to specify the actual 
number of hogsheads; and could alse 
assign what I believe to be a sufficient 
reason for the change. 

About the period to which I refer, 
the produce of the orchard was so 
abundant, and furnished so large a 
part of the ordinary drink of the coun- 
try, that the minister of the day, Sir 
Robert Walpole, imagined he had dis- 
covered a new and eligible article for 
taxation. He therefore persuaded 
the legislature to pass an act, which 
not only laid a tax on this ancient and 
favourite beverage, but also spread 
wide the doors of the country gentle- 
men and their tenants to the visits of 
the inquisitors of the revenue. The 
public were determined to disappoint 
the expectation of the minister. But 
though the method adopted for this 
purpose was quite effectual, it must 

e admitted that it was not a prudent 
one. It would have been sufficient to 
leave the fruit to perish on the ground, 
but they went further, and by -saw- 
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ing off the trees near the ground, 
convinced Sir Robert of the hope- 
lessness of his expectation of a 
revenue from this source. The 
cider act was, in consequence, re- 
pealed, but the effect has been con- 
siderable even to the present day. 
The length of time that must elapse 
before new trees could be rendered 
productive, would probably induce 
many to put the land to some other 
use; the skilful cultivators were 
called away by death; those who 
were coming forward in life lost the 
opportunity of acquiring practical in- 
struction from the lessons of the aged ; 
and thus the most successful method 
of cultivation sunk into oblivion. It 
is in this way that I have been ac- 
customed to account for the ignorance 
that now prevails, in comparison with 
the knowledge which our ancestors 
possessed, relative to the method of 
treating the apple-tree. When I have 
conversed with farmers on this sub- 
ject, I have found them ready to listen 
to what might be said in recommenda- 
tion of increased attention to the 
subject; but I have observed, very 
generally, that all they imagine.neces- 
sary to be done is, to supply a suffi- 
cient quantity ofmanure. By mixing 
this with the soil, they say the rain 
will carry it down within reach of the 
roots; and the desired effect will neces- 
sarily follow. - Very inconsistently, 
however, a crop of some kind or other 
is made to follow; in consequence, 
very little of the manure is left to 
descend to that depth, whither if it had 
reached, it might have been useful ; 
but whither, by the ordinary influence 
of the descending moisture, even if 
not previously interrupted by a crop, 
Tam well convinced it would never 
reach. 

It is not my intention to occupy 
much space in pointing out the errors 
of the practice adopted in the cultiva- 
tion of the apple-tree, because, so far 
as the generality of farmers within my 
knowledge are concerned, they are 
guilty of no positive error whatever. 
Their error is merely negative; they 
do nothing at all. There is a practice, 
however, that perhaps is general, re- 
garding rather the ground than the 
tree, that I have observed to have a 
Bad effect. When the trees are un- 
productive, it is very natural that the 
farmer should wish to get some ad- 
vantage from the ground in which 
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they grow. This leads him to set 
about either ploughing or digging the 
soil, and scattering on it a good por- 
tionof manure. A crop, commonly of 
potatoes, is then made to occupy the 
ground. All his neighbours will join 
in encouraging him in this practice ; 
and if he has recourse to books, he 
will commonly find them declaring in 
his favour. However, in spite of these 
authorities, I haye found the following 
evils to arise from this course of prac- 
tice: in a short time the soil shrinks 
from the roots, and they become ex- 
posed, or nearly so; it is then scarcely 
possible to avoid doing them an in- 
jury, and that too in a part in which 
they are least able to bear it; that is, 
near to the place where they are united 
to the trnnk. Again, there is some 
reason to suspect, that when the 
ground close to a tree is frequently 
loosened, a greater disposition is 
shewn to throw up suckers; wLich 
always prove injurious to the parent 
tree. Another, and that not the leastevil 
is, that the hat or the working instru- 
ment of the labourer will frequently 
come in contact with the depending 
branches, by wich means it is not 
uncommon to see very extensive in- 
jury inflicted. 

The writing of this paper would 
have been a loss of labour on my part, 
if I had only designed to point out the 
neglected, and, consequently, unpro- 
ductive state of the orchards, and the 
injuries which commonly result from 
the deficient management’ to which 
they are subjected. My intention is 
to point out a plan, whereby I believe 
these evils may be removed. But be- 
fore I proceed to develop this, with 
its proofs and illustrations, it will be 
proper to state what it is that I con- 
sider as the object to be attained. 
According to the present method of 
proceeding, a scanty crop of apples’is 
most frequently to be expected, with 
high prices for cider in consequence 
of the scarcity. At other times, per- 
haps once in four or five years, a very 
large quantity is obtained; a circum- 
stance that is usually attended with a 
depreciation of price, so far as it re- 
gards those who, from any cause, are 
obliged to sell; while those who pos- 
sess a greater degree of foresight, or 
who are not hard driven by other 
causes, wait patiently to see what 
the promise of the next year’s crop 
maybe. As two very abundant years 
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rarely follow each other, these com- 
monly get well rewarded for their prua- 
dence. A very little consideration, 
however, will enable us to see that 
the interest of the public, and even of 
the generality of the farmers, would 
be much furthered, if, instead of a 
large crop at distant and uncertain 
intervals, a moderate and regular 
bearing could be procured. The 
means whereby this may be obtained 
will occupy our attention in a subse- 
quent part of this paper. 

Whoever will take the trouble to 
note down, for a few years, the ap- 
pearances that take place in the ap- 
ple-trees within the sphere of his ob- 
servation, will be convinced that the 
failure of a crop scarcely ever arises 
from a deficiency of blossom in the 
spring. It is well known to naturalists 
that all the flowers and fruit that are 
to grow in one season, are formed in 
the bud in the autumn of the preceding 
year. From the great abundance of 
this embryo formation above what, in 
the most fruitful season, ihe most pro- 
lific trees are capable of bringing to 
perfection, it is quite clear that the 
autumnal budding is the most easy 
process to which fruit trees are sub- 
ject. As if conscious that the de- 
velopment of the fruit and the bring- 
ing it to perfection required a more 
laborious effort, trees are observed to 
make a natural, (I had almost said 
voluntary,) separation of a part of the 
fruit; and when all does well, aftera 
further part has been pushed off for 
want of rdom, the remainder goes on 
to perfection. A necessary conse- 
quence of an inordinate call on the 
vital energy of the tree, will readily be 
perceived to be—a want of power to 
continue the same effort. This defi- 
ciency of power may be so great as to 
render the tree incapable of perform- 
ing the comparatively easy operation 
of forming fruit buds; in which case 
the most favourable spring and sum- 
mer can afford no hopes of a crop ; or 
if not quite so weak as this, it may be 
quite unequal to the task of bringing 
them to perfection ; and then, though 
the blossom has been abundant, the 
whole is thrown off, (unless, as I have 
known, the tree sinks under the effort, 
and dies with its flowers expanded,) 
and a blight has the blame of that 
which solely springs from the vital 
action of the tree. Left in this state, 
a fine summer proves effective to the 





recovery of the tree; but even from 
this, an evil, though of an opposite 
nature, arises: its powers are not 
only recovered, but they are become 
luxuriant. The consequence is, as is 
observed in all very luxuriant trees, 
an abundant formation, not of fruit, 
but leaf buds. It requires that the 
disposition to the too abundant forma- 
tion of these should be exhausted, be- 
fore a reasonable hope can be enter- 
tained of another fruitful season. 
Frequent experience proves that this 
is the course which the apple-tree 
takes, in passing from one abundant 
crop to another; and that it must be 
influenced, so far as it regards the 
length of the intermission, by the state 
of the health and irritability of the 
tree ; yet it is evident, from the history 
of the proceeding, that the extra plen- 
tiful bearing is, in fact, the principal 
cause of the subsequent failures. Yet 
it must be confessed, that this is not 
the only cause; the nature of the 
weather must also be taken into ac- 
count. Within the sphere of my ob- 
servation, this has acted in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Let the cold of winter be as severe 
as it may, so well is the delicate struc- 
ture of the future seed secured in its 
envelope, and so closely does it re- 
semble in its nature a torpid animal, 
that at this season it is never injured. 
About the month of March it begins 
to awake; vascular action incgeases 
in April, and is communicated from 
the bud in which it begins, along the 
vessels of the tree; which, that they 
may the more readily receive the ac- 
tion of the air and warmth, are placed 
near the surface, and principally in 
the bark. At this period, the tem- 
perature is subject to frequent and 
considerable fluctuations ; and blights 
are particularly liable to prevail: Not 
only whole clumps of blossom, but 
leaves, and even the smaller branches, 
are frequently killed; and, what to a 
hasty observer might appear inex- 
plicable, it often happens that; trees 
the most sheltered, and small branches 
in the most protected parts of these 
trees, are the most injured. The rea- 
son of this phenomenon may be thus 
explained: the increasing warmth of 
spring has caused the vessels to re- 
sume their long saspended action ; 
which action is most forcible in situa- 
tions that, from being sheltered, are 
of the highest temperature. A check 
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given to the circulation of the sap is 
very soon sensibly felt when a tree is 
in this most delicate of all its states ; 
and that such a check is often given 
by an alteration of the wind from the 
west or south to east or north is fami- 
liarly known to those who are employ- 
ed in taking the bark from oak-trees ; 
it compels them to suspend their la- 
bour for a season, the stagnation of 
the fluid causing a greater difficulty in 
the separation of the rind. The con- 
sequence to an apple-tree is a com- 
plication of evils: the bud, the leaves, 
and even the smaller branches, cannot 
survive the shock. This evil can only 
be repaired when the extraordinary 
duties of the tree are suspended. 

The preservation of life is the first 
law of nature, propagation of the spe- 
cies is only a secondary object. A 
further sacrifice of the fructification 
must then be made, in order that 
power may be obtained to repair the 
injury. To this must be added, the 
necessary effect of the diseased action 
in consequence of the abortion; for 
trees are liable to general as well as 
to local disease ; and I have seen what 
may be denominated general illness, 
rendering the tree unproductive, in 
consequence of severe checks given to 
the circulation of the sap by the cold 
of spring. Under circumstances such 
as these, the tree is liable to be at- 
tacked by a plague, that makes still 
further ravages on its vital powers. 

The aphis is an insect which chiefly 
if not entirely lives by sucking the 
juices of vegetables, and particularly 
those which are labouring under some 
degree of disease. There are a great 
number of specie8 classed in this 
genus, (aphis,) which are usually de- 
nominated from the plants which they 
prefer as the objects of their depreda- 
tions; butin all, the consequence of 
their attacks is, that the plant which 
they commonly find disordered, they 
constantly leave so. I have seen the 
apple-tree very materially injured by 
their depredations. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 
eee 


AN ESSAY ON THE DECEITFUL NATURE 
OF SIN. 
DECEITFULNESS seems to be one of 
the essential qualities of sin. It is, 
then, of importance that we should be 
correctly acquainted with it. We 
might, perhaps, trace this quality in 





every act of transgression, but we 
shall content ourselves with observing 
it in some of its assumed forms—pro- 
gressive advancement,—specious ex- 
cuses,—and disguised dangers. 

On the common concerns of life, 
when a temptation is presented to the 
mind, instead of turning away from it 
with disgust, and, if we cannot con- 
quer, flying, we look at it again and 
again, till we become familiarized by 
gazing, and the temptation, losing its 
natural deformity, is therefore receiv- 
ed into the bosom and cherished. The 
pressing necessities of life spread over 
sin so specious a gloss, that we scarce 
hesitate to commit it. The doctrine 
of expediency is so alluring, and the 
influence which it exerts upon the 
moral powers so baneful, that we often 
esteem that to be good which is evil. 
Circumstances so alter the aspect of 
sin, that we are easily induced to com- 
ply with the evil suggestions that arise 
in the bosom. Investing it with an 
adventitious splendour, its evanescent 
glory dazzles and deceives us. Ar- 
raying a favourite vice in the sem- 
blance of virtue, it stalks forth on the 
broad road of destruction with un- 
blushing effrontery. Professing to be 
guided by reason, sin throws around 
the god of man’s idolatry, the glare 
and the pomp ofgreatness. Piety be- 
comes enthusiasm ; morality, unneces- 
sary restraint, disgraceful bondage ; 
intemperance is dignified with the 
name of sociality,—friendly feeling ; 
pride becomes a nice sense of ho- 
nour ; and levity cheerfulness. These 
triumphs of sin over the credulity of 
man, are often extended by the habits 
of thoughtlessness and indifference, 
which are now so universally prevail- 
ing.» Exercising no discriminating 
energy, the vesture, in whose compli- 
cated folds sin hides its deformity, is 
not rent asunder. 

When Eve stood parleying with 
Satan in the garden of Eden, she was 
deceived by his apparent candour. 
The act which, if boldly proposed, she 
would have shuddered at the very 
idea of committing, now that it was 
arrayed in the garb of pleasure and 
advantage, she hesitated not to per- 
form. .When David transgressed 
against God, and injured Uriah, bis 
moral perception was inoperative and 
silent; but when the prophet had pre- 
sented the same act under a different 
form, the passion, whose inflaence had 
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previously beclouded his reason, hav- 
ing subsided, his anger was aroused 
against the iniquity, and by the artifice 
of the prophet he convicted himself. 
The impregnable walls with which he 
thought his rank had encompassed 
him, were instantly thrown down by 
the simple annunciation of ‘“‘Thou art 
the man.” Professing to be governed 
by a reverence for all that is godly, 
and seemingly zealous for the divine 
glory, how many have lived “ deceived 
and deceiving!” Saal, king of Israel, 
when commanded to wait for the com- 
ing of Samuel, wearied by the pro- 
phet’s delay, laid the victim on the 
altar of sacrifice, and had his kingdom 
wrested from him, because herein he 
disobeyed the injunctions of God. 
Saul of Tarsus verily thought he was 
doing God service, whilst he was com- 
mitting devastation in the household 
of God. And when the Saviour ap- 
peared among men, the pretext of his 
persecutors was Jehovah’s glory. And 
has not the same external form been 
given to the rage of the enemies of 
Christianity in every age? Here sin 
assumes its most dangerous disguise, 
because the soul is beguiled with a 
plea which will be found of no value 
at the throne of Jehovah. A profes- 
sion of orthodoxy, and the scrupulous 
observance of the rites of any religious 
communion, often soothe the soul into 
a state of quiescence and presumptu- 
ous security, every attempt to disturb 
which is resisted. Ifa ray of heavenly 
truth, emanating from the oracles of 
God, should penetrate through the 
guise of sin, and illumine the caverns 
of the heart ; iniquity is seen offering 
at that altar, at which piety alone 
ought to be the officiating priestess. 
But sin steals upon us by gradual 
advances. Like the cloud of Elijah, 
which appeared as a dark spot on the 
verge of the blue «ther, but expand- 
ing, soon concealed the bright heaven 
which the sup had so recently lit up 
with its glories,—sin commences with 
trifles, increases in strength, and at 
last leads its votaries to rejoice in 
iniquity. 
* Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


Thus the spirit becomes gradually en- 
shrouded in sackcloth, and we can 
neither trace any lineaments of beauty 
nor perceive any emanations of glory. 





If we mark the footsteps of the back- 
slider, in the wildering maze in which 
he has wandered, we shall find that he 
did not commence with gross acts of 
transgression. The sins of omission, 
rather than of commission, were those 
of which he was guilty. The entrance 
upon that course which, as he pro- 
ceeded, gradually conveyed him far- 
ther from the enjoyments of his God, 
was probably characterized by a neg- 
lect of those duties which constitute the 
vitality of religionin the soul. Medi- 
tation, examination, and prayer, were 
gradually laid aside, because the en- 
joyments of the world, becoming so 
numerous, encroached upon that time 
which ought to have been devoted to 
them. 

Perhaps they have been regarded 
merely as duties, without any refer- 
ence to them as privileges. One only 
may have been intermitted, and this 
neglect plausibly excused by the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed, and 
the professed reluctance he had to 
neglect it. Conscience is easily paci- 
fied, and the sin which has been com- 
mitted appears too trifling to be re- 
garded.. Having got over this first 
act of transgression, the backslider 
feels less compunction in committing 
another. His feeling of pain becomes 
less poignant by every act of trans- 
gression; and, like the removal of the 
congregated snows of the alpine re- 
gions by the undermining waters, a 
flood of iniquity soon rolls unrestrain- 
ed over the soul. When we contem- 
plate, with the most painful emotions, 
a character thus divested of all its 
moral dignity and glory, who can help 
exclaiming —‘‘ Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth !” 

In the case of the sabbath-breaker, 
might we not trace his crime to the 
trifling aspect in which he first regard- 
ed it? When worldly enjoyments 
tempt him to “ buy and sell, and get 
gain,” or walk abroad into the giddy 
haunts of dissipation and of pleasure, 
having no moral principle to restrain 
him, the barrier which education and 
habit may present is soon thrown 
down, and he forgets to keep holy the 
sabbath-day. One violation produces 
another, till its sacred hours are lost 
amid the multiplicity of engagements 
which it seems impossible to falfil 
within the six days of the week. Like 
the oak of the forest, which has its 
origin in the entombing of the acorn, 
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the habit of sin has its rise in one act 

of transgression. 

*“ Crimes lead to greater crimes, and link so 
straight, 

What first was accident, at last is fate: 

The unbappy servant sinks into a slave, ' 

And virtue’s last sad strugglings cannot save.’ 

Another proof of the deceitfulness 
of sin, we may gather from its specious 
excuses. Here we have the source of 
falsehood, and a lamentable illustra- 
tion of the natural proneness of the 
human heart to commit iniquity. In 
the earliest age of childhood, a crime 
is no sooner committed than falsehood 
is resorted to in order to concealit; and 
as we take our steps in life, the same 
disposition accompanies us, and even 
when the heart is changed by divine 
grace, itis sometimes seduced by some 
sudden emergency, to resort to this 
destructive transgression. If we have 
mixed much in human society, we 
shall find that the excuses which are 
offered, are almost as various as the 
complexion of the mind of the in- 
dividual. with whom we converse. If 
we look into our own minds, shall we 
not find that we have often deluded 
ourselves by specious excuses, and 
thus endeavoured to allay the agonies 
ofremorse? Have we not thought that 
the sin could not be very great, if it 
was even sin which we had committed, 
since a countless multitude around us 
committed the same? The impanity 
with which we have often seemed to 
escape, has not unfrequently carried 
us over the barrier of virtue, and we 
have floated insensibly on the boister- 
ous waves of the ocean of crime. 

The jadgments of God do not always 
appear to be inflicted in this ‘world 
for particular transgressions, and 
therefore sin presents this as an argu- 
ment for our entire exemption. Have 
we not thought, when we have wit- 
nessed the inconsistent acts of reli- 
gious professors, that we might with 
impunity fall into the same or a simi- 
lar transgression? Have we not sup- 
posed, because so many around us 
were guilty of gross acts of wicked- 
ness, that the sins of our hearts were 
too trivial to be regarded, comparing 
ourselves with others, we have thought 
we had a right to exclaim “‘ Stand by, 
I am holier than thou.” If, however, 
these excuses prove not a magic in- 
cantation to soothe the conscience, the 
repentance of a future day is resorted 
to. The day arrives, but finds us as 
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unwilling to enter. upon the painful 
task as we were. Thus to-morrow 
and to-morrow roll on to the end of 
life, and the soul, cheated by the delu- 
sion, awakes when there is no future 
to rely on, in the region of despair. 
Excuses, 





often urged, 

They gain at last man’s unreserved assent, 

Till hardened his heart’s temper in the forge 

Of last, and on the anvil of despair, 

He slights the strokes of conscience. Nothing 
moves, 

Or nothing mach, his constancy in ill ; 

Vain tampering bas but fostered his disease ; 

Tis desperate, and he sleeps the sleep -of 
death.” CowPeER. 


Sin is also deceitful, because it dis- 
guises the danger which constantly 
attends it. The sentiment breathed 
in the revelations of God, is briefly 
expressed in the language of the 
prophet, “‘ The soul.that sinneth, it 
shall die ;” or in that equivalent sen- 
tence of Paul, ‘‘ The wages of sin is 
death.” ° 

Sin, when she presents herself for 
admittance at the gate of the soul, la- 
bours to concea! the horrors which fol- 
low in hertrain. But if they should be 
discovered, she exerts all her influence 


| to diminish their number, or to shew 


that they are not connected with her. 
She denies the relationship which they 
claim. Magnifying the pleasure which 
her socicty will afford us, she endea- 
vours to convince us that it will con- 
tinue for ever. If the mind cannot 
cheat itself into the belief, that punish- 
ment will not be inflicted for every act 
of transgression, it endeavours to per- 
suade itself that God does not. see 
every act which it performs, or if he 
should, that there are ways of escape 
from his wrath. To how many is the 
fear of punishment the only thing that 
deters them from the commission of 
crime! Lessen the influence of that 
fear, and they immediafely fall away 
to temptation. This is the point to 
which Satan directs his attention, in 
his efforts to allure us from the paths 
of our God. Placing danger in the 
distant back-ground, and adorning 
sin with every thing that is calculated 
to attract, it envelops the former in 
the gloom of ignorance, and throws 
over the latter the false glare of the 
world’s evanescent glory. Sometimes 
the clouds of delusion so envelop the 
sinner, that he persuades himself there 
is no hel! to endure, no torment to 
suffer. The awful terrors of a coming 
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judgment are treated as the cunningly 
devised fables of interested priests, 
or the mere play of a gloomy imagina- 
tion, delighted with dwelling on objects 
of terror. 

Such then is the character of sin,— 
sin as it exists inman. Reader, does 
it thus exist in thee? On the hill of 
Calvary, Jehovah has planted a reme- 
dy. Look to the cross of Christ, and 
be ye saved. EXia. 


a 
SOLITARY HOURS. 
( Continued from col. 573. ) 
No, II.—On Infidelity. 


« Blest scheme! which life deprives of com- 
fort, death 

Of hope; and which vice only recommends. 

If so, where, infidels, your bait thrown out 

To catch weak-converts? where your lofty 


boast 
Of zeal for virtue, and of love to man ? 
Annihilation I confess, in these.” “YOUNG. 
THERE is not an intelligent individual, 
who feels interested in the happiness 
of his species, that does not hail with 
feelings of delight, the astonishing 
improvements which are every day 
making in the arts and sciences. The 
man who has studied the history of the 
world, and who is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the wonderful discoveries of 
modern times, will readily admit, that 
more has in this respect been achieved 
by the ingenuity of the human intel- 
lect, in the last two centuries, than had 
been effected during the former ages 
of the world. 

But while we participate in the 
genuine satisfaction which these dis- 
coveries impart, we cannot but regard 
with feelings of a very opposite na- 
ture, the alarming progress made by 
the principles of infidelity. Every 
age of the wozld has indeed been more 
or less characterized by its influence. 
Upwards of three thousand years ago, 
an inspired servant of the Most High 
observed, ‘‘ The fool hath said in his 
heart, there is no God.” Butit seems 
to have been reserved for the popula- 
tion of the nineteenth century, to make 
the assertion in their publications, 
and with their tongues. 

By the modern champions of infi- 
delity, every exertion is made to pro- 
pagate its doctrines. The press teems 
With publications replete with down- 
right deism and atheism ; in addition 
to which, they scatter their poisonous 





seeds throughout those books, which 
79.—VOL. VII. 


have professedly other purposes in 
view. We cannot with any assurance 
of safety, turn over the pages of a 
modern volume on a scientific subject; 
even in these we often meet with the 
most impious sentiments. Our mo- 
dern physiologists ineuleate in their 
lectures the materiality of the human 
soul; and consequently endeavour to 
overthrow the whole system of divine 
revelation. Our modern plays are 
marked by a profanation of the name 
of heaven, and by the most pointed 
ridicule of every thing sacred ; while 
our theatres and other places of public 
amusement are the very’ hot-beds of 
vice and infidelity. In many of our 
modern publications, professedly of a 
religious nature, there are sentiments 
inculcated, which have a powerful, 
though, perhaps, indirect tendeney to 
lead the mind to scepticism, if not td 
downright atheism ; and perhaps more 
mischief has been done to the cause of 
religion by the pens :of these démi> 
Christians, than by the worksof avow+ 
ed infidels. Among the more distin+ 
guished unbelievers of our day, may 
be numbered Byron and Shelley ; but 
it is highly probable, that more per+ 
nicious consequences have resulted 
from the works of some pretended 
Christian writers, than evenfrom such 
poems as Queen-Mab and Don Juan. 
Now, it requires'mo great exercise 
of philosophy to account for this ; for 
in the writings of a reputed infidel, 
the mind, looking at nothing but prin- 
ciples that are correspondent to the 
creed of their authors, is on its guard 
against them ; but withsceptical Chris- 
tian writers this is not the case. From 
the imposing religious titles which 
they adopt for their works, suspicion 
is lulled asleep; and by these means, 
thousands, ere they were aware, have 
drunk the fatal potion, conveyed to 
them under the semblance of whole- 
some medicine. Hence, many minds 
having been first tempted to doubt, and 
then to deny the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, have been gradually, 
though insensibly, led to reject the 
whole system of divine revelation, 
‘Under such circumstances, it be- 
comes the imperative duty of every 
Christian philanthropist, by openly 
avowing himself the champion of the 
Cross, to contribute; whatever is. in his 
power, to counteract the lamentable 
progress of these baneful errors, from 
whatever source they issue, It is 
2R 
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with this view that the following re- 
marks are presented to the readers of 
the Imperial Magazine; and though 
the writer entertains no sanguine 

s that they will reclaim the estab- 
li deist, yet he would fondly per- 
suade himself that they may in some 
instances guard the young -and inex- 
périenced against those errors, which 
are so industriously disseminated by 
the votaries of infidelity. 

In attempting so desirable an end, 
he will first enumerate some of the 
principal causes whieh lead to infi- 
delity ; and secondly, shew their in- 
sufficiency to justify the conduct of 
those who submit to their influence. 

Among the causes which have in- 
duced many to become infidels, one is, 
the want of an intimate acquaintance 
with the great truths of revelation. 
‘The justness of this observation may 
be gathered from references to the 
writings and confessions of infidel 
authors. Even Hume himself, when 
pressed with the question, was com- 
pelled to own that he had never read 
the whole of the New Testament ; and 
consequently, he must have been but 
partially acquainted with its doctrines. 

© individual can be competent to 
form a correct judgment of the truth 
or falsehood of any system of religion, 
until he is thoroughly acquainted with 
it. The religion of Jesus particularly 
requires this, because it is so distri- 
bated throughout the New Testament, 
that no man can form an accurate 
jadgment of its excellencies or defects, 
until, by reading every verse, he com- 
gecheute its leading doctrines. 
“Parts, like half sentences, confound; the 


w e 
Conveys'the sense, avd God is understood.” 


What, it might be asked, would be 
thought of the man who should have 
the hardihood boldly to attack an 
established truth of any particular 
science, while he openty confessed, or 
unhappily betrayed, his ignorance of 
its fandamental principles? He would 
‘be treated with contempt by every 
enlightened and unprejudiced indi- 
vidual. 
~ Now, as Hume, who may be justly 
considered the great leader of modern 
infidels, candidly confessed that he 
‘was but superficially acquainted with 
the doctrines of the Christian religion, 
his opposition to its truths can be 
accounted for on no reasonable or 
honourable principle, but must be ex- 





clusively attributed to the violence of 
his. prejudices. Hence, in a letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Campbell of Aberdeen, 
whose masterly refutation of his so- 
phistry on miracles does him so much 
credit, Hume requests, as a particular 
favour, that in their future communi- 
cations he would no more approach the 
subject of the Christian religion, add- 
ing, that he ‘‘had made up his mind, 
and was determined to receive no further 
information on the subject.” 

We have here only mentioned the 
name of Hume, but in every other 
case, the opinions of a man formed 
under similar circumstances, would 
be entitled to-no degree of considera- 
tion. 

Though I am far from meaning to 
disparage those excellent treatises 
which have been written in vindication 
of Christianity, by such eminent men 
as Doddridge, Watson, Chalmers, Pa- 
ley, and others, I would above all re- 
commend to the man who is in the 
anxious pursuit of truth, an attentive 
and dispassionate perasal of the sa- 
cred scriptures; and I have not the 
smallest doubt, that he will, through 
the blessing of Heaven, be as firmly 
convinced of their divine inspiration, 
as he is of any moral truth in exist- 
ence. 

The refinements of false science 
are represented in the third volume of 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, as hav- 
ing a most powerful tendency to lead 
to infidelity ; and to the truth of the 
remark, an impartial mind can have 
no hesitation to subscribe. To those 
philosophers who derive their infidel 
creed from the study of scientific sub- 
jects, the lines of Pope may be justly 
applied.— 

* A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain; 

Bat drinking largely sobers us again.” 

Dr. Isaac Watts, in his excellent 
Treatise on the Improvement of the 


‘Mind, says, that ‘‘a slight acquaint- 


ance with the arts and sciences bas a 
strong tendency to lead to infidelity ;” 
and the great Lord Bacon accounts 
for this, by observing, that, “in the 
threshold of philosophy, the mind, 
dwelling on secondary causes, is apt 
to overlook the first cause; but that 
by ing a little farther, and 
marking the dependence and coéncate- 
nation of the great series of causes, it 
would be brought to see and believe 
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that the highest link is fixed in: the 
Supreme Being.” Were those who 
have formed their infidel principles 
from the study of the sciences, more 
intimately acquainted with primary 
causes, they would be led to abandon 
their atheistical creed, by looking 
“through nature up te nature’s God.” 

It would be easy to produce a long 
catalogue of eminent philosophers, 
who have been cured of their infidel 
sentiments by a more thorough ac- 
quaintance with scientific philosophy ; 
but the name of Galen, one of the most 
celebrated physicians among the an- 
cients, shall suffice. This man, by 
contemplating the anatomy of the hu- 
man frame, was so struck with the 
wonderful mechanism and harmony of 
its various parts, that he was con- 
verted from his atheistical opinions, 
and brought to acknowledge the ab- 
solute necessity of a first intelligent 
Cause, and also to believein the divine 
origin of the holy scriptures. 

It appears morally impossible, that 
any rational being, whose mind is not 
shackled by the most obstinate pre- 
judices, can possess an intimate ac- 
quaintance with scientific philosophy, 
without seeing in all around him the 
most visible and convincing traces 
of a primary intelligent Cause. The 
sciences of astronomy and chemistry 
appear to be admirably calculated for 
producing this end. The former can- 
not fail to impress on the mind of an 
unprejudiced student, the necessity of 
some all-wise and almighty Cause, to 
call into existence, place in their vari- 
ous situations, propel into motion, and 
preserve in their orbits, those innumer - 
able worlds, which, with such amazing 
— and invariable regularity, re- 
volve through the regions of space; 
and, at the same time, the contempla- 
tion must fill the mind with the most 
exalted conceptions of that glorjous 
Being who is capable of performing 
such mighty actions.- The science of 
chemistry too, which develops the na- 
ture of those unalterable laws which 
regulate our material world, is most 
admirably adapted to prove the neces- 
sity of an all-wise, intelligent, and 
omnipotent Author. In short, the 
whole circle of scientific philosophy, 
if studied with suitable feelings, has 
an irresistible tendency te impress the 
unbiassed mind with a conviction of 
the necessity of some intelligent Being ; 


and when this primary trath is ad- | 





mitted, it is not irrational to conceive, 
that this Being should have adopted 
some means to reveal his will to man. 

The above remarks can be fully 
borne out by an appeal to facts. While 
the names of individuals are produced, 
who pretend to have derived tbeir 
atheistical opinions from scientific 
studies, it would be easy to enumerate 
a goodly number of the most distin- 
guished philosophers which any age 
or country has produced, who have 
not only been speculative, but like- 
wise practical, believers in the great 
truths ef Christianity ; and until the 
names of Boyle, Bacon, Locke, M‘Lau- 
rin, and Newton, shall be forgotten, 
Christianity may enjoy her triumphs. 

It may be urged, in opposition to this 
reasoning, that some of those who 
have been the greatest adepts in scien- 
tific philosophy, have embraced. an 
atheistical . creed ; and in support 
of this assertion, Bayle, Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, and others, have been 
brought forward. But their adoption 
of infidel principles may be traced to 
grounds that have no connexion with 
their scientific researches. Dissolute 
and depraved habits generate preju- 
dices against that religion which so 
severely condemns them. These, and 
an anxious wish, arising from vanity, 
to distinguish themselves from 
rest of their species, by an affectation 
of superior talents and learning, may 
sufficiently account for their rejection 
of divine revelation. 

The apparent inequalities observa- 
ble in the moral government of the 
world, has been another cause of infi- 
delity. It will be readily admitted, 
that this objection wears an imposing 
aspect. Every day of our existence 
it comes under our actual observation ; 
and when we behold the wicked riot- 
ing in abundance, and the righteous 
frequently languishing in adversity, 
we are not much disposed to wonder, 
that the human mind, especially when 
stimulated by an evil agency, should 
well nigh doubt the existence of a 
benevolent, intelligent, and omnipo- 
tent Governor of the world. Such 
considerations as these bave often 
nearly staggered the faith even of the 
Christian believer himself. 

- But it should be seriously impressed 
on the minds of such objectors, that it 
is not for limited faculties like ours, 
to penetrate the skies, and fathom the 
designs of Heaven. Those dispensa- 
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tions of Providence which to us are, 
for the present, dark and mysterious, 
are, no doubt, intended to accomplish 
purposes which shall redound to the 
glory of God, and prove in the highest 
degree beneficial to the immortal in- 
terests of man. We have more reason 
to suspect our own powers, than to 
question the economy of God ; and it 
should ever satisfy the inquiring mind, 
that what we know not now, we shall 
know hereafter, when the light: of 
eternity shali dispel the shadows of 
time, and the attributes of Deity shall 
shine forth in all their splendour. 

The dissolute manners of professing 
Christians, and. especially of the mi- 
nisters of the gospel, have contributed 
much to advance the cause of infideli- 
ty. Modern infidels have triumphantly 
exhibited to the gaze of the world, the 
names and conduct of religious pro- 
fessors, particularly such as have filled 
the important office of the Christian 
ministry, and, by the profligacy of their 
behaviour, have belied their profes- 
sions. They have presented the world 
with a catalogue of the names and 
crimes of ministers belonging to the 
churches of Scotland and England, 
the Methodists, the Independents, the 
Baptists, and, in short, to every body 
of professing Christians who have been 
guilty of impieties. ‘‘ We see,” they 
observe, ‘* some new instances of their 
sbocking immorality and dissolute 
manners, inthe every-day occurrences 
of the professedly religious world. We 
sée them perpetrating the most atro- 
cious crimes—crimes which disgrace 
humanity, and which meritthe severest 
punishment which it is possible for 
human ingenuity to devise.”’ From 
facts like these they infer, that because 
the practices of such professing Chris- 
tians have been: base, their professed 
principles cannot be true. 

. That-these charges brought against 
nominal Christians are true with re- 
gardto many, is a fact which cannot 
be denied ; and we are fully persuaded 
it has contributed more to promote the 
cause of infidelity than the sarcastic 
sneers of Gibbon, the refined sophistry 
of Hume, or the coarse ribaldry of 
Paine.. But while we admit the truth 
of the premises, we must. decidedly 
protest against the validity of the con- 
elusion. It is repugnant to every 


known rule of logic, and just principle 
of reasoning, to infer, because the con- 
duct of a few individuals has been at 








direct variance with their principles, 
that therefore the principles of the 
whole body of professing Christians 
must also necessarily be bad. It should 
ever be recollected, that they are not 
all Israel which are of Israel; in the 
purest society of Christians which 
have ever existed, there have been a 
greater or less number of hypocrites. 
There was in the company of our Sa- 
viour, while in this world, a Judas in 
the number of his few chosen apostles ; 
and we have reason to apprehend, 
that it will continue so to be until the 
end of time. But, besides this, it is to 
be feared, that there are belonging to 
every denomination of Christians, and 
even invested with the ministerial 
character, some masked infidels, who 
have assumed the name, and who sus- 
tain the profession, for no other pur- 
pose than to forward their sinister 
views. Itshould also be remembered, 
that as a state of absolute perfection 
is not attainable by man, many of those 
imperfections which characterize the 
lives of individuals, are to be attribut- 
ed to the force of temptation, operat- 
ing on the weakness of human nature; 
they should not therefore be brought 
forward to impugn those principles 
which constitute the Christian creed. 
The harsh and gloomy sentiments 
which some Christians have entertain- 
ed, and zealously defended, have fur- 
nished another powerful reason with 
many for adopting an atheistical creed. 
There are many well-meaning Chris- 
tians, who think that there can be no 
genuine religion, where the professor 
of it does not evince a melancholy 
disposition, and practise austerity in 
the whole of his conduct. Pointed as 
Christianity is against all sinful amuse- 
ments, the religion of Jesus does by 
no means prohibit us from indulging 
in innocent cheerfulness, or even from 
amusing ourselves with such employ- 
ments as, from their very nature, can 
have no manifest tendency to injure 
the morals. On the contrary, nothing 
can be better calculated to exhilarate 
the spirits and rejoice the heart, than 
those exercises which it allows and 
sanctions. It is therefore an entire 
stranger to that sullen moroseness 
which is so discernible in the deport- 
ment of many professing and sincere 
Christians; and the rejecters of divine 
revelation would do well to consider, 
that the forbidding gloom which they 
despise, is not to be attributed to the 
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nature or spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion, but to the mistaken views of its 
disciples. 

But, perhaps, the harsh opinions 
which many Christians have enter- 
tained, and zealously laboured to vin- 
dicate, have. done more for the cause 
of infidelity, than- even their melan- 
choly deportment. So far as harsh 
opinion may be inferred from practice, 
the church of Rome has, by her per- 
secuting spirit, proved herself the 
enemy of Christ.. But those deeds of 
darkness by which that community is 
distinguished, can never be considered 
as the offspring of gospel light. The 
torturing rack, the bloody scaffold, and 
the flaming stake, have not originated 
in the religion of Jesus, and its princi- 
ples are no more chargeable with 
these enormities, than they are ac- 
countable for the robberies and mur- 
ders which some of its nominal profes- 
sors commit. 

It must also be confessed, that the 
spirit of persecution has sometimes 
been manifested by those who have 
been most warmly attached to the 
interests of the Protestant religion. 
This ought to cause the deepest ha- 
miliation in such as are the true disci- 
ples of Jesus, who should use every 
lawful exertion in their power, to crash 
the rising symptoms of such a spirit. 
Bat this disposition ‘is not to be at- 
tributed to religion, but to the frenzied 
feelings of misguided zealots, whose 
fierce and enthusiastic notions have 
left both reason and revelation far be- 
hind them; nor can the most acute 
infidel, by searching the pages of the 
New Testament, find, either in the 


precepts or example of Christ or bis | 
apostles, a single sentence which au- | 


thorizes Christians to cherish a per- 
secuting spirit. 

Another species of harshness which 
has promoted the cause of infidelity, 
is, the appalling views which are 
maintained by high Calvinists, regard- 
ing the nature and attributes of the 
Deity. Those who are acquainted 
with these opinions must be well 
aware, that Calvin, and many of his 
modern followers, have propagated 
doctrines, relative to the eternal de- 
erees of God, which have not only 
made many turn away from divine 
revelation with disgust, but have even 
shocked the feelings of multitudes 
whose Christianity has never been 
doubted, By their notions of uncon- 





ditional reprobation, they have repre- 
sented the Deity as cruel and vindic- 
tive—delighting in the everlasting tor- 
ments of those whom he has created 
and preserved, thus directly contra- 
dicting that passage of scripture, and 
a thousand others of the same nature, 
wherein he has declared, that “‘he 
hath no pleasure in the death of him 
that dieth, but would rather that all 
should turn and live.” On these 
speculative points, and their tendency 
to anti-christianism, the writer would 
simply observe, that ‘in order to be- 
come a Christian, itis by no means 
necessary to subscribe to the absurd 
and unscriptural dogmas of any sect ; 
and if infidels would but attentively 
search the scriptures for themselves, 
they would be convinced, that those 
harsh doctrines are not to be found 
within the whole compass of divine 
revelation. 

The diversity of opinion which ex- 
ists among the various sects of pro- 
fessing Christians, into which the 
Christian world is divided, has like- 
wise contributed, in no small degree, 
to increase the votaries of infidelity. 
It-is a cause of unfeigned sorrow, that 
there should be such diversified senti- 
ments entertained by those who pro- 
fess to follow the same Master, and to 
derive their faith from the doctrines 
of the same sacred volume. But while 
we participate in the sorrow which 
such a circumstance is calculated to 
produce in the mind, we must endea- 
vour to vindicate the records of truth 
from those aspersions, which, on that 
account, have been unjustly thrown 


| upen them. Infidels, availing them- 





selves of these diversities; have stre- 
nuously argued, that the Bible cannot 
be a divine revelation, because so 
many different sentiments, some of 
them diametricaily opposite in their 
nature, are collected from it, and sup- 
ported by it, To this objection it must 
be replied, that those various and op- 
posite tenets are by no means to be 
attributed to the Bible, but to the err- 
ing judgments and prejudiced minds 
of those who have perused and studied 
it. It will readily be acknowledged, 
that there are many passages contain- 
ed in holy-writ, difficult to be under- 
stood; and these passages have, no 
doubt, a tendency to generate conflict- 
ing opinions; but the general tenor of 
divine revelation, and especially of 
those doctrines which are more essen- 
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tially necessary to be known, is so 
plain and obvious, “ that he may run 
that readeth it;” so that the different 
opinions which have been formed, re- 
garding some of the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, only prove the 
weakness and imperfection of the hu- 
man mind. 

But as those individaals, who are 
the most ready to bring forward this 
objection against the religion of Jesus, 
generally make the greatest preten- 
sions to superior judgment and learn- 
ing, why do they not pursue the 
same plan against those literary and 
scientific subjects on which they be- 
stow the most intense and incessant 
study, and reject them altogether ? 
Are there not impenetrable myste- 
ries and phenomena in astronomy, 
chemistry, electricity, the mathema- 
tics, and, in short, in almost every 
science which has ever engaged the 
attention of philosophers? Upon the 
same principle, therefore, these ob- 
jectors ought to reject every science 
as false, which is attended with a sin- 
gle difficulty, or on which a diversity 
of opinion has obtained. Inthe mean 
while they may rest assured, that, as 
soon as they have satisfactorily ac- 
counted for every mystery and diffi- 
culty in scientific philosophy, they 
shall obtain from the advocates of 
Christianity a clear solution of all 
those sublime mysteries attendant on 
- the doctrine of the Trinity, the incar- 
nation of Christ, and indeed on every 
subject within the compass of divine 
revelation. 

But there is, perhaps, a still more 
effectual method of answering the ob- 
jection thus brought against the Chris- 
tian religion, and that is, by urging 
their diversity of opinion against what 
they call natural theology. Will infidels 
have the hardihood to deny, that they 
are not as far from being agreed among 
themselves, with regard to their natu- 
ral theology, as Christians are respect- 
ing the religion of Jesus! Let the fol- 
lowing short statement of the absurd 
opinions that have been entertained 
on the leading points of natural reli- 
gion, answer the question. 

Among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, some sentiments were em- 
braced, regarding the creation of the 
world, which the inmates of Bedlam 
might be ashamed to own. Pilato, 
Anaxagoras, and Aristotle, three of 
the greatest philosophers whichever re- 
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sided within the city of Athens, laid it 
down as anincontrovertibleaxiom, that 
nothing could proceed from nothing ; 
and hence they endeavoured to prove, 
that the pre-existence of a material 
cause was not less necessary to the 
formation of the world, than the pre- 
existence of an omnipotent mind ; thus 
representing the supreme Being as 
possessed of a material form; or ra- 
ther, confounding God and nature, and 
making them the same. 

The opinion of Thales cannot now 
be ascertained; but his immediate 
disciples rejected the doctrine, that 
mind was the primary principle of 
material creation, and fusisted ou the 
eternity of matter. 

Democritus, Epicurus, and Luere- 
tius, with a greatmany others, adopted 
the atomical hypothesis of the crea- 
tion of the world; and Epicurus, after 
having represented atoms as the ele- 
ments of which all things are com- 
posed, tells us, that a finite number of 
atoms tumbling through the vacuuin 
—for previous to this it would appear 
that there had been nothing but atoms 
and vacuum—were collected, in con- 
sequence of their sluggish motion, into 
an indigested mass, which constitutes 
the world as it exists at the present 
day. ‘ 

As it respects the existence of a 
God, the opinions of the ancient infi- 
dets were not less various. ‘Zeno and 
his followers, indeed, acknowledged a 
supreme Being; but they maintained, 
that God, in creating the world, was 
not influenced by his own free will, 
but by an invincible necessity of na- 
ture. Some there were, who admitted 
the existence of a supreme Being ; but 
they likewise believed in a great nam- 
ber of inferior divinities. Others in- 
sisted, that those substances which 
they had themselves formed accord- 
ing to their fancies, were gods. A 
third class deified the various vegeta- 
ble productions of nature. A fourth 
class represented Night and Chaos as 
the sole creators of all things; while a 
fifth, among whom may be numbered 
Thales and his followers, maintained 
the opinion, that if there were gods, 
they must either be air, or the progeny 
of air. In short, so various and nu- 
merous were the deities that figared 
in the mythology of the ancients, that 
upwards of thirty thousand have been 
enumerated! ; 

Nor have modern infidels been less 
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diversified than the ancients respect- 
ing their theological creed. Spinoza 
agrees with some of the ancients in 
maintaining God and the, universe to 
be the same. To this opinion Lucas 
and Tolland also subscribe ; and it is 
generally thought that Hume’s opini- 
ons were something similar. Des 
Cartes imagined his visionary vortices 
to be God; and Mr, Pope observes, 
that— 

« All are but parts of one stapendous whole, 

W hose body natore is, and God the soul.” 

Some modern infidels have believed, 
with Confucius, an ancient Chinese 
philosopher, that this world has ex- 
isted in its present form from all 
eternity; and to this opinion Sir Wil- 
liam Temple yields his cordial assent. 
Others, again, allow that it was creat- 
ed in time, but reject the Mosaic ac- 
count, attributing to it an earlier date, 
by some thousand years at least; 
while a third class adopt the atomical 
hypothesis, with all its accompanying 
absurdities. But as the far greater 
number of modern infidels can give no 
intelligible account of their creed, they 
will do well, on this interesting sub- 
ject, to consult Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System, where they may obtain some 
valuable information. 

Now, while it appears evident from 
the foregoing remarks, that infidels 
are more diversified in their senti- 
ments than those who profess the re- 
ligion of Jesus; it will also be obvious, 
that the subjects on which Christians 
differ in opinjon, are of much less im- 
portance than those on which infidels 
disagree; aod it may be confidently 
predicted, that the differences of 
opinion which at present agitate the 
Christian world, will be completely 
reconciled long before infidels are 
agreed among themselves on the lead- 
ing features of their natural theology. 

In the preceding remarks, no dis- 
tinction. has been made_ between 
deism and atheism; for the writer 
considers them so nearly allied to each 
other, that.he must be a. profound 
metaphysician who can draw the line 
of demarcation between them. The 
learned Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, observes, that ‘‘ every deisti- 
cal pretence must, of necessity, termi- 
nate in downright atheism.” And it 
is melancholy to reflect, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, that some sys- 
tems which assume the Christian 
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name, are little more than a modifica- 
tion of infidelity ; for if there be any 
truth in the scriptures, it is not less 
criminal to reject its distinguishing 
doctrines, than to deny the existence 
of their divine Author,—the cternal 
and triune God. 

Elgin. J. G. 

( To be continued. ) 
ne 
ESSAYS TO THE JEWS, 
( Continued from col. 518.) 
Essay VI.—Of the Spiritual seed of 
Abraham. 

As a spiritual seed is something en- 
tirely different from a natural, it is 
necessary, in the first place, to shew 
in what the difference consists, and to 
describe the manner in which men are 
constituted spiritual. And here it 
ought to be observed, though indeed 
it be a truth generally admitted, that 
all men are naturally on a level before 
God. The universal depravity of 
human nature, is a doctrine clearly 
taught in scripture; and the distinc- 
tion between the converted and unre- 
generate is constantly kept in view. 
The two great heads of these re - 
tive bodies are distinguished — 
each other, 1 Cor. xv. 45, the one being 
styled the first or earthly, the other 
the second or heavenly man, And in 
conformity to the heads, so are the 
respective members, John iii. 31. 
Philip. iii. 20. 

To constitute men partakers of the 
first nature, nothing more is necessary 
than that they be born of men; but 
to constitute them partakers of the 
second, it is necessary that they be 
also born of God, or the Spirit, as our 
Lord teaches, John iii. 5, &c. 

The change which is produced, in 
thus bringing men out of darkness 
into God’s marvellous light, is always 
accompanied with a belief of God’s re- 
vealed truth. As Abraham believed in 
the Lord, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness, so they believing, in 
like manner, are hence counted the 
children of Abraham ; and are blessed, 
like him, with the blessing of justifica- 
tion. To be believers of the trath of 
God, therefore, to be born again, to 
be created anew in Christ Jesus, to 
be justified, adopted, and sanctified, 
are terms of nearly the same import, 
or inseparable the one from the other, 
and all relate to one and the same 
character. Such was the character of 
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Abraham as a spiritual father, and 
such is the character of his spiritual 
children. 

In considering Abraham as the fa- 
ther of all believers from the beginning 
to the end of the world, it is necessary 
that we should recur to the original 
appointment. When his name was 
changed from Abram, which signifies 
a father by eminence, to that of Abra- 
ham, which denotes the father of a 
multitude, this was assigned by Jeho- 
vah as a reason, “For a father of 
many nations I have made, or con- 
stituted, thee,” Gen. xvii. 5. The 
word father, in this passage, should 
not only be connected with the change 
of the name, but with rr, which our 
translators have rendered made, and 
which properly signifies to be consti- 
tuted or appointed to a particular thing. 
The Lxx have it reSecxa ot, I have placed 
or constituted thee. It thus denotes 
the sense in which Abraham was the 
father of many nations, and distin- 
guishés between the relation in which 
he stands to them, and that in which 
he stood to his natural posterity, The 
jast was a relation of an ordinary kind, 
and denoted no more, even in Abra- 
ham, than what it does in any other 
human character. The first, however, 
is far otherwise. There is here no 
relation by natural descent, nor any 
but such as flow from a similarity of 
internal principles and dispositions, 
and which can be produced only by 
the power of the truth upon the mind. 
Hence it follows, that the very trath 
which Abraham believed, is said to 
beget others to a belief of it likewise; 
and on this account, all - believers 
being the children of faith, and be- 
gotten of the truth, are the spiri- 
tual children of Abraham. - The con- 
nexion between Abrahamasa spiritual 
father, and believers as his spiritual 
children, is most explicitly stated by 
Paul, Gal, iii. 6,7. * Even as Abraham 
believed God, and it was counted to 
him for righteousness. Know ye, 
therefore, that they which are of faith, 
the same are the childrenof Abraham.” 
Thatis to say, his spiritual ehildren ; 
for the apostle cannot once be supposed 
as denying the relation which sub- 
sisted at the samé time between Abra- 
ham and his natural descendants. It 
is, therefore, to an appointment or 
constitution of a spiritual kind, and 
not to natural descent, that the word 
“nm evidently refers. 





In regatd to the extent of this ap- 
pointment, it is said, that he was to 
be made the father.of many nations. 
But that the word many was not to be 
limited, as signifying only a part, the 
apostle puts the matter beyond a 
doubt, when he declares, that Abra- 
ham had a promise that he should be 
heir of the whole world, Rom. iv. 13. 
When God devised the scheme of 
salvation by the mission of his Son 
into the world, he said, ‘‘It is a light 
thing” that he should redeem his peo- 
ple Israel,—he shall be for ‘‘ salvation 
to the ends of all the earth.” He had 
accordingly ‘‘ the heathen given him 
for an inheritance, and the uttermost 
ends of the earth for a possession.” 
Psal. ii. And in conformity to this 
design, Christ himself commissioned 
his apostles to go into all the world, 
and preach the glad tidings to every 
creature. 

Thus, though salvation was of the 
Jews, blessed be God, it was at no 
period entirely confined to them. Be- 
ing free as the air we breathe, and 
bright as a morning without clouds, it 
was not to be monopolized by them, 
or any other who should receive ‘it, 
but diffused abroad as a common in- 
terest—a gladdening message sent to 
the nations—to the whole world, in 
which all are equally concerned, and 
from the blessings of which none are 
excluded. 

The means of saivation, it is true, 
were for along season, in a manner, 
confined to Israel; but im contem- 
plating the spiritual Israel, we must 
extend our thoughts beyond the boun- 
daries of the literal Israel, and:include 
all the true worshippers -of God 
throughout the whole world, from the 
beginning to the end; for it was~of 
all such that Abraham wag constituted 
the spiritual father. In the antedilu- 
vian age, he had many children, many 
who believed, as he did, in the promis= 
ed Saviour, and who rejoiced to see his 
day afar off. Jude relates a predic- 
tion of Enoch, (ver. 14,) from which?it 
appears, that they even understood 
the doctrine of the future judgment 
Believers in that age were distinguish- 
ed by several remarkable characters. 
It is said of Abel, that he sacrificed in 
faith, Heb. xi. 3. ; and when Enos was 
born, that “men began to call upon 
the name of the Lord,” Gen: -iv: 26. 
Of Enoch itis said, that he walked with 
God, Gen, v. 24. and of Noah, that 
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“he was a just man, and perfect in his 
generation,” Gen. vi. 9. 

There is nothing, in the Mosaic ac- 
count of that period, said respecting 
the number of God’s spiritual wor- 
shippers ; but considering that the 
epoch itself extended nearly to two 
thousand years, and that the lives of 
men were so exceedingly prolonged, 
as to afford them much opportunity 
for the propagation of the truth, they 
would perhaps make greater advances 
in this respect, than we are aware of. 
But if trath spread, we know, so 
did corruption; and that to such a 
degree, that a holy and righteous God, 
burdened, as it were, by the wicked- 
ness of his creatures, determined to 
cut them off, by destroying them all 
with a flood. Though Noah and his 
family were the only persons preserv- 
ed from this dreadful catastrophe, I 
hardly think it probable that there 
were no other spiritaal worshippers 
at that time, besides him, upon the 
earth. Be this as it may, however, we 
may be assured, that Noah, who was 
a preacher of righteousness to the old 
world, would be careful to lay the 
foundations of the new, by communi- 
cating God’s purposes of grace, and of 
the world to come. And if Noah was 
not the means of bringing a goodly 
number to the knowledge of the truth, 
(considering that he lived six hundred 
years previous to the flood, and three 
hundred and fifty after it, and had 
that extraordinary event to refer to,) 
he must have been one of the most 
unsuccessful preachers ever divinely 
commissioned. In regard to the more 
immediate descendants of this patri- 
arch, it oe beyond a doubt, that 
the fear of the Eternal was in the 
hearts of many of them. 

Many, even of the descendants of 
Canaan, who are generally considered 
as having been all devoted to perdi- 
tion, in consequence of the curse pro- 
nounced upon their predecessor Ham, 
appear to have been by no means 
destitute of this gracious principle. 
Compare the genealogy of Ham, Gene- 
sis x. with what is related respecting 
Abraham, and Abimelech king of 
Gerar, chap. xx. And let it not be 
forgotten, that, at this time, God him- 
self bears them witness, that they 


‘ were not so absolutely profligate and 


abandoned as is generally supposed, 
by saying, “their iniquity is not yet 
full,” chap. xv. 16. 
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Further, in looking into these gene- 
alogies, we find, that Uz was a de- 
scendant of Shem, in the second 
tation. Now this Uz was, no doubt, 
the founder of that province or coun- 
try in the East, which went by the 
same name, and in which the patriarch 
Job dwelt. But it ought to be ob- 
served, that between Uz and Abra- 
ham, there were no fewer than eight 
generations, and for reasons already 
adduced, Job must have been still 
further distant. Supposing it, then, 
to have been ten or twelve genera- 
tions, that is to say, about the descent 
of Israel into Canaan,—a space, I sup- 
pose, of nearly six hundred years,— 
what a view does it give as of the 
state of religion in those places durin 
that period? The history of Job a 
his friends affords a lively view of 
their deep researches into the things 
of God. 

We may observe, further, that the 
worship of the true God seems also to 
have been preserved by that line of 
Shem’s descendants in which Abra- 
ham came; for the God of Abraham 
is likewise styled the God of Nahor. 
For the same purpose, we may refer to 
the account given in the xxivth chap- 
ter of Genesis, respecting Abraham’s 
choosing a wife to his son. Principle, 
it would appear, restrained him from 
seeking one among the daughters of 
Canaan, where. he sojourned. He 
therefore sent to his father’s house ; 
and, lo! when his servant came, and 
related to them his message, we find 
him among a people who knew and 
acknowledged the Lord, and who 
decided accordingly, with his fear be- 
fore their eyes, ver. 50. The.sons of 
Abraham by Keturah, having also 
been favoured with similar privileges, 
would carry the knowledge of the true 
God, and of his various transactions 
with Abraham, with them into the 
east, whither they were sent; and 
thus preserve the knowledge of them 
in those remote parts for many ages. 
We find, accordingly, that one of Job’s 
friends was a Shuhite, evidently a 
descendant of Shuah, one of the sons 
of Abraham thus dispersed; and the 
same may be remarked concerning 
that excellent youth, Elihu. He was 
a Buzite, a descendant of Buz, son of 
Nahor, brother to Abraham. 

This investigation, had we time to 
pursue it, would not only be delight- 
ful, but highly useful; as it would 
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open to the mind one connected view 
of the family of God, and shew how 
erroneously those people judge, wio 
are for confining the whole knowledge 
of the true God, then existing among 
men, to the Israelitish nation. 

But to place matters in a right 
point of view, respecting that nation, 
and the spiritual seed of Abraham, of 
which we are speaking, a few further 
observations will be necessary. 

Two different principles are there- 
fore to be particularly observed,—the 
one, that all the natural posterity of 
Abraham, in the line of Jacob, were 
actually in the covenant,—the other, 
that notwithstanding this, they were 
not all spiritual ; consequently, many 
who were included in the covenant, in 
the literal sense, had no interest in it 
whatever in the spiritual. Upon what 
other principle can we account for 
these words of our Saviour, Mat. viii. 
11, 12. ** That many shall come from 
the east and west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of heaven; but the 
children of the kingdom shall be cast 
out!’ From which passage two things 
are evident: first, that the children of 
the kingdom were the Jews ; for it is 
between them, and the centurion who 
applied to Christ in behalf of his ser- 
vant who was sick of the palsy, that 
the contrast, in respect of their faith, 
is here made, as. we learn from verse 
10th. The other circumstance, equal- 
ly obvious, is, the expulsion even of 
these children of the kingdom. Now 
the question comes to be,—On what 
account were they expelled, or rather, 
not admitted, into the kingdom of 
heaven? The reason is obvious. It 
was manifestly for their want of faith, 
** When Jesus heard it,” (the centu- 
rion’s account of himself,) ‘‘he mar- 
velled, and said to them that followed, 
Verily I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 
And I say unto you, that many shall 
come,” &c. If then the Jews were 
really the children of the kingdom, 
and were not, for want of faith, ad- 
mitted to a participation of its bless- 
ings in the world of glory; does not 
this shew that the interest they had in 
the kingdom here, arose from some 
other source than that of personal 
conversion to God, and belief of the 
truth? Here they are said positively 
to be “ the children of the kingdom ;”’ 
but hereafter ‘they shall be cast into 





outer darkness, where there shall be 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” 
What, then,was their situation here 
as the children of the kingdom, when 
hereafter they shall be found to have 
no right nor title to a place in the 
kingdom of glory? Whether were 
they spiritual or carnal persons ? 
Whether were they the children of the 
kingdom by faith in Christ Jesus, or 
merely by natural descent from Abra- 
ham? It was by the latter, undoubt- 
edly; and for want of the former. it 
was, that they could not be admitted 
into the kingdom of glory. Had they 
been the spiritual seed of Abraham, 
as they were his natural, they would, 
most assuredly, have been as readily 
admitted into the kingdom of heaven 
and of glory, as, being his natural, 
they were into the kingdom which God 
established upon earth with Abraham 


and his seed, till Christ should come. - 


Hence, all those who were related to 
Abraham, not merely in the flesh, but 
in the spirit, had a place assigned 
them, not in the kingdom of Israel and 
land of Canaan only ; but in that which 
both typified, and which was, the 
grand and ultimate object of their 
faith. So we read of the thousands 
who were sealed out. of every tribe, in 
the book of the Revelation, chap. vii. 
These ave the spiritual Israel, selected 
from among the carnal ; and with these 
the apostie John connects “ the multi- 
tude which no man can number,”’— 
the redeemed “of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and languages.” 

It is the whole family of God, thus 
created anew in Christ Jesus, the re- 
deemed of all nations, Gentiles as well 
as Jews, who are the spiritual seed of 
Abraham. And with what an exalted 
view of the greatness and grandeur of 
this family, are we presented in the 
scriptures of truth. The scriptures 
represent it as but a light or small 
thing for the Saviour to redeem such 
of his people as belonged only to the 
Israelitish nation ; he was to be for 
salvation to the ends of all the earth. 
The buik of the Jewish nation, far from 
regarding the salvation even of their 
own souls, yet pluming themselves 
on account of their external privileges, 
became proud, self-conceited, censori- 
ous, and disposed to say to others, 
‘* Stand by, for [am holier than thou.’ 
They would have no dealings with 
Samaritans—counted sinners among 
the Gentiles as an unclean thing— 
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vehemently opposed their admission 
into the kingdom of heaven, contra- 
dicting and blaspheming. But God, 
who was found of others besides them, 
and that not only before, but after 
they had been selected to be bis pecu- 
liar people, shewed his impartiality 
and readiness to accept “‘ all, inevery 
nation, that fear him and work righte- 
ousness,” Acts x.25. He gave, there- 
fore, the severest check to the bigotry 
of the Jews, first by the reception of 
Cornelius and his companions into the 
church, and afterwards by commis- 
sioning his servant Paul to go far 
hence among the Gentiles, and to 
preach the glad tidings to them. 
When the Jews rejected the doctrine 
of the apostles, counting themselves 
unworthy of eternal life, as the scrip- 
ture expresses it, they said, “ Lo! we 
turn to the Gentiles.” To the Gen- 
tiles, accordingly, they did turn; tra- 
velling far henee among the nations, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom 
of God. And the effect was, though 
some mocked and persecuted those 
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they shall differ in any thing from what 
they respectively were in the conver- 
sion of myriads at the first promulga- 
tion of the gospel. The doctrines of 
the cross, which were a stumbling- 
block to the Jews, and foolishness to 
the Greeks, were, notwithstanding, the 
power of God and the wisdom of God 
unto salvation, to every one that be- 
lieved, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek. And it is still by the same 
means that a people are to be made will- 
ing in the day of the Saviour’s power. 
Trath alone is to be exhibited, and by 
truth alone is he to subdue the nations 
and the people under him, ; 

Thus must a spiritual or believing 
seed, whether Jews or Gentiles, al- 
ways have regard to the truth which 
converts them; and by the faith of 
which they live,—overcome the world, 
—worship God in the spirit,—rejoice 
in Christ Jesus,—and make no pro- 
vision for the flesh,—by which also 
they are justified, adopted, and ma- 
tured for eternal glory. 

Many, it is true, in every age, pro- 


heralds of the truth, yet others re- | fess to be of the truth, who, neverthe- 
ceived with meekness the ingrafted | less, are not; but these exceptions 
word, which was able to save the soul. | make no difference in regard to the 


Disciples were converted,—churches 
planted, — ordinances instituted, — 
apostolical instructions written, cir- 
culated, and to be transmitted to pos- 
terity, as the only rule of faith and 
practice. 

But gloriously as the truth triumph- 
ed in the early ages, it was only an 
earnest or sample of what should take 
place in latter times. The first-fruits 
of the Gentiles were then admitted 
into the church ; but there was a whole 
harvest, a fulness of them, spoken of, 
to be reserved tiJl the time appointed 
of the Father, and, with them, his ran- 
somed from among the Jews are also 
to be gathered in. 

Hitherto the gospel of the kingdom 
has been published but partially 
among the nations. But we live in 
the triumphant expectation, that it 
shall yet be diffused and propagated 
throughout the whole habitable world ; 
and the present times afford the pleas- 
ing aspect of the dawn of this glorious 
period beginning to break forth. 

Though the latter-day glory, both 
as it respects the nations and the in- 
gathering of the Jews, be equally the 
subject of prophecy ; yet we shall err 
most egregiously, if we imagine, that 
in effecting either the one or the other, 





general position,—that the spiritual 


| children of Abraham are such only as 


know God,.and are known of. him. 
Mere profession, in this point, makes 


| nothing to the purpose ; for if any 


man have not the same spirit of faith 
which Abraham had, he cannot be 
reckoned among the number of his 
spiritual children: while, on the 
contrary, “‘ they who are of faith, the 
same are the children of Abraham,” 
Gal. iii. 7. 

To place this subject in a yet clearer 
light, I shall conclude this essay by a 
remark or two from Dr. Owen. ‘“‘Two 
privileges, ” says he, ‘‘ did God grant 
to Abraham, upon his separation to a 
special interest in the old promise or 
covenant. 

** Ist. That according to the flesh, he 
should be the father of the Messiah, 
the promised seed, who was the very 
life of the covenant, the fountain and 
cause of all the blessings contained in 
it. That this privilege was temporary, 
the thing itself doth demonstrate. 

““2dly. Together with this, he had 
also another privilege granted to him, 
namely, that Ais faith, whereby he was 
personally interested in the covenant, 
should be the pattern of the faith of the 
church in all generations; and that 
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none should ever come to be a mem- 
ber of it, or a sharer in its blessings, 
but by the same faith that he had, 
fixed on the Seed that was in the pro- 
mise, to be brought forth from him in 
the world. On the account of this 
privilege, he became the father of all 
them that believe; for they that are of 
faith, the same are the children of 
Abraham, Gal. iii. 7. Rom. iv. 11. and 
thus he became heir of the world, ver. 
13. in that all that should believe 
throughout the world, being thereby 
implanted into the covenant made 
with him, should become his spiritual 
children. 

“‘ Answerable to this two-fold end 
of the separation of Abraham, there 
was a double seed allotted to him: a 
seed according to the flesh, separated 
to bring forth the Messiah according 
to the flesh ; and a seed according to 
the promise, that is, such as by faith 
should have interest in the promise, 
or, all the elect of God. Multitudes 
afterwards were of the carnal seed of 
Abraham, and of the number of the 

ple separated to bring forth the 
essiah in the flesh ; and yet not of 
the seed according to the promise, nor 
interested in the spiritual blessings of 
the covenant, because they did not 
personally believe, as the apostle de- 
clares, Heb.iv. And many afterwards, 
who were not of the carnal seed of 
Abrabam, nor interested in the privi- 
lege of bringing forth the Messiah in 
the flesh, were yet destined to be made 
his spiritual seed by faith, that in 
them he might become heir of the 
world, and ail nations of the earth be 
blessed in him. 

“‘ Now, it is evident that it is the 
second privilege, and spiritual seed, 
wherein the church, to whom the pro- 
mises were made, is founded, and 
whereof it doth consist, namely, in 
them who by faith are interested in 
the covenant of Abraham, whether 
‘they be of the nattral seed or no. 
And herein lay the great mistake of 
the Jews of old, wherein they are fol- 
lowed by their posterity unto this day. 
They thought no more was needful to 
‘interest them in the covenant of Abra- 
ham, but that they be his seed accord- 
ing to the flesh ; and they constantly 
pleaded the latter privilege, as the 
ground and reason of the former. 

“Tt is true, they were the children 
of Abraham according te the flesh ; 
bat, on that aceount, they can have no 
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other privilege than Abraham had in 
the flesh himself: and this was, as we 
have shewed, that he should be sct 
apart as a special channel, through 
whose loins God would derive the 
promised seed into the world. The 
former carnal privileges of Abra- 
ham and his posterity, expired on the 
grounds before mentioned; having 
answered their end, the ordinances of 
worship, which were suited thereunto, 
did necessarily cease also; and this 
cast the Jews into great perplexities, 
and proved the last trial that God 
made of them. For whereas both 
these, namely, the carnal and spiritual 
privileges of Abraham’s covenant, had 
been carried on together in a mixed 
way for many generations, coming 
now to be separated, and a trial to be 
made, who of the Jews had interest in 
both, who in one only; those who had 
only the carnal privilege of being 
children of Abraham according to the 
flesh, contended for a share, on that 
single account, in the other also, that 
is, in all the promises annexed to the 
covenant. But the foundation of their 
plea was taken away, and the church 
unto which the promises belong, re- 
mained with them that were heirs of 
Abraham’s faith only. The church 
unto whom all the spiritual promises 
belong, are only those who are heirs of 
Abraham’s faith, believing as he did, 
and thereby interested in his cove- 
nant.” 
( To be continued. ) 
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THE SUICIDE. 


Sent to the public school to know 

All science teaches here below, 

Young Hotspar left paternal care, 

With plodding skulls their toil to share. 


Untator’d yet in specious arts, 

To practise man’s worse-featur’d parts, 
Eager he bent his active mind, 

The problematic clue to find. 


Ambitious he to top the school, 

Soon master’d each directed rule, 
Each prize he gained, each honour won, 
And through the classic circle run. 


Now summon’d to his father’s board, 
From school to active life he soar’d ; 
His parent, with a father’s joy, 
Fondly embraced bis darling boy. 


Bat in domestic bliss full oft 

A cloud of serrow hangs aloft; 

*T was e’en just so,—for in a day 

The sire had chang’d to lifeless clay ! 
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«Wo worth the day,” for thee, alas! 
Had such a blow not come to pass, 

Thou might’st have yet adorned that spot 
Where future crimes thy fame did blot. 


The tide of sorrow soon restrain’d, 
Young Hotspar his possessions gain’d; 
And with a rapture, heard "twas near 
Twice fifteen hundred pounds a year. 


Awake to each enticing joy, 

Too soon the inexperienced boy 
Became the dupe of those who sought 
To share that bliss he dearly boaght. 


Vain of his wealth, his listening ear 
Each flattering compliment did bear; 
And while their poison they infased, 
His open confidence abused. 


Vice is progressive; else it might 
Disgust at once by its own light ; 
Cantious at first, they slowly led 
Their victim to its fountain head. 


He, unsuspicious of their art, 

Teok in each vice an active part, 

Quaff’d up the wine—declar’d with oath, 
Women or wine—he lov’d them both. 


He did, and habit soon confirm’d 
Those prepossessions, which retarn’d, 
As day returning, brought to view 
Seductive objects still more new. 


Thas five years roll’d in giddy round, 
For each of all the five had found 

The spendtbrift still to reason lost, 
On seas of dissipation toss’d. 


Five years had sped, the sixth had dawn'd, 
Nor saw he yet the gulf that yawn’d 

So wide before him, to devour 

The last frail remnant of his power. 


Yet soon he started from his dream, 

For stern conviction’s flash did gleam 

As horrible as when on high 

The swift-wing’d lightning rends the sky. 


Yes, he repented, but, say when? 

‘When all was squander’d?— Yes, twas then! 
When friends deceitful bade adieu, 

When all his wealth had vanish’d too. 


’T was then too late—ah! so he found, 
As ventar’d he to cast around 

His swimming eyes on all that track, 
Which vain desire would reseue back. 


Tamultuous passions fill bis breast, 
Nor this nor that place finds he rest; 
Hope might inspire him, but despair 
Within his soul held empire there. 


Ah! would he peace of mind obtain, 
And from his loss experience gain? 
Religion then would give him more 
Thanall he wish’d or had before. 


Bat pride lit up that scorching fire, 

*T was pride that rais’d its flames still higher, 
"Twas this that urg’d him to that wave 
Which roll’d upon his sea-wash’d grave. 





Fix’d in design, bis steps he beat, 

_ where the troubled a 
eir marmuring voices to t ¥ 

There he resolv'd to leap, and die! 


“‘Oh! pause thee,—yet one moment stay, — 
Thiok’st thou to wash thy guilt away? 

Dost fondly hope to I the strife 

Within thee, at expense of life ?” 


But conscience speaks, alas! in vain ; 

Yet nature's voice ma ing gain; 

Her voice is heard,—he doubtful stands, 
Checks the rash leap, and clasps his hands. 


But the full tide of wo returns, 

And with tenfold vehemence burns ; 
Sullen he eyes th’ approaching surge, 
And bears it sing his faneral dirge. 


He leaps—the gulf receives its prey— 
Herises once—then sinks away— 
One groan is heard, as rolls the tide 
Impetuons o’er the Suicide. 


Poole. I. G. W. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


O! THAT the sacred mase would now inspire 
My glowing bosom with her hallow’d fire, 

I then would write to you in lofty strains, 
On heav'aly joys, and hell’s eternal pains. 
Bat since to me the museis not so kind, 

In hamble strains I will anfold my mind. 


When man was first in Eden’s garden plac’d, 
Which all the beauties of creation grac’d, 
Wisdom divine illam’d bis spotless breast, 
Love sat enthron’d, and conscience was at rest. 
His will was tractable, his tempers mild, 

And heav’nly converse all his hours beguil’d. 

He walk’d with God, enjoy’d a sky serene, 

No tempest low’red, no cloud obscur’d the 
scene. 

But Lucifer, who, for bis pride was hurl’d 

From — bright portals to the flaming 
world, 

To dwell in galling chains, and penal fire, 

Envied the happiness of our first sire ; 

Seduc’d him by temptation’s magic skill, 

To violate his sov’reign Maker’s will ; 

To plunge himself and all bis helpless race, 

In guilt, in sorrow, and in deep disgrace. 

But God, whose mercy is immensely great, 

Pitied the culprit in his fallen state ; 

Contriv’d a plan to rescue him from thrall, 

And cleanse his heart from sin’s envenom’d 


gall ; 
A plan in which his wisdom, trath, and love, 
Should shine resplendent, while the hasts above 
Stoop from their pearly thrones in deep amaze, 
To view with wonder man restor’d by b ner 
That cheering promise which Jehovah made, 
“The new seed shall braise the serpent's 


ead; 
Inspir’d with humble hope the guilty pair, 
Assuag’d their anguish, and allay’d their fear; 
When banish’d Eden, and condemn’d to go 


And till the , and bear the curse of wo. 
After ‘tigh thousand years had wing'd their 
ight, : 1 


And men were sitting in the shades of night, 
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That star arose upon our rebel fold, 

To patriarchs promis’d, and by seers foretold, 
To chase the gloom of hellish night away, 
And tarn our darkness into gospel day. 

Let us, Eliza, view with wond’ring eyes, 
That radiant orb upon our worldarise. 

Messiah comes! but where his stately throne, 
His splendid equipage, his golden crown? 
Where are his posts of honour to bestow, 
And mighty armies to subdue the foe ? 

Does he appear with thousands by his side, 
To raise the Jew, and quell the Roman’s pride? 
Ah ! no—a servant’s form he meekly wears ; 
No earthly grandeur in our sight appears. 


Though ao his plastic mandate which gave 

birt 

To sun and moon, and stars, and verdant earth; 

Though lord of all th’ angelic host above, 

Who bend before the throne of heav’nly love, 

To save our guilty race from endless wo, 

He left the realms of light for realms below. 

For us he wore a crown of prickly thorn, 

For us his limbs were pierc’d, transfix’d and 
tora ; 

For us the rugged cross to Calv’ry bore ; 

For us he stain’d the grass with purple gore ; 

For us he bow’d his sacred head and died ; 

For us a fount was open’d in bis side ; 

For us he clos’d the mouth of hell’s abyss : 

For as he op’d the gates of endless bliss. 

He drew the sting of death, perfum’d the grave, 

And rose on high, a simple world to save. 

O love divine, anparallel’d, supreme, 

Be thou my solace, and my constant theme! 

And may Eliza, too, this love adore, 

That when to heav’n’s bright world our spirits 
soar, 

In nobler strains we may our voices raise, 

And spend eternity in songs of praise. 


Derby, May 13th, 1825. B.E. 
— 


PASSIONS AND EMOTIONS, OR 
CHOICE SWEETS. 


How sweet to rove at opening day, 

When May’s choice flow’rs are springing ; 
To catch the morning’s early ray, 

And bear soft warblers singing. 


How sweet to seek the shady grove, 
When summer suns are shining ; 

To deck with flow’rs the gay alcove, 
The tender buds entwining. 


The happy moments, oh ! how sweet, 
When lovers’ vows are plighted ; 

And all their hopes and wishes meet, 
In heart and soal anited! 


Sweet, then, is the responsive sigh, 
From the soft bosom stealing ; 

Sweet, ga pel sar and tender tie, 
Their fond affection sealing. 


How sweet is liberty to those 
In dungeons dark and dreary ; 
And sweet the hour of soft repose, 
To pilgrims weak and weary. 


And oh! bow doubly sweet mast be 
The yf bee follows moarning ; 
And, to the parent, sweet to see 
A long-lost child returning. 
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Sweet, too, is friendship’s soothing balm, 
Withev’ry kind emotion ; 

Bat sweeter still the hol 1 calm 
Of heav’nly devotion 


When fervent strains of gratitude, 
Breath’d from a heart o’erflowing, 
Ascend to Him, who ev'ry good 
So richly is bestowing ! 
Near Kingsbridge, Devon 
May 2\st, 1825. 
— 
LINES 
Suggested by reading, in the Imperial Maga- 


zine, vol. 1. col. 178, a Memoir of the Rev. 
SAMUEL LEE. 


T. JARVIs. 


RISING above the world, and looking down, 

I saw a powerful intellect in chains, 

Doably entwin'd around his sinewy frame, 

And fasten’d firm—Darkness and Poverty. 

An exhalation, like a cloud of smoke, 

Eclips’d the light, covering his eyes with 
darkness. 

Two spectre forms, grisly and Jank, stood near, 

And harrow’d up his soul with images 


_| Of Gallic dangeons and his native state: 


Despair and Ignorance thus rul’d his mind. 

A penetrating beam of light he saw 

Gleam through the shade of ignorance. Then 
rose 

Swift as a pouncing tiger, and in form 

As horrid—black Despair !—then with his 


wing, 
Dark as the depth of that profound abyss 
Where —— his curst slaves, hideous as 
eath, 
He hid the mighty spirit. Then a gloom, 
Worse than the darkness fated to the blind, 
Shrouded his mind, and ignorance again, 
More watchfal by his former acquisition, 
Weighed sorely on him, and oppress’d bis soul, 
Then the strong spirit, like a eo wounded, 
Striving for life against a powerful foe, 
Wrestled and grappled with- transcendent 


power. 

The shades grew darker, and his fierce op- 
ponents 

Pressed with more force, and seem’d yet more 
terrific. 

He turn’d and struggled, and the clanking 
fetters 

Creaked thro’ their rusty links. He writh’d, 
he wrestled, 

Bat all was vain. The adamantine chains 

Bound his Herculean nerves, and kept him 
helpless, 

Bat yet he rested not ; he strove for freedom, 

As a fierce lion in the hantsman’s toils, 

Straggles, and paws, and rages, in despair, 

To gain his liberty, just so he struggled. 

And like the savage fainted not for fear, 

Bat firm, unceasing, strove to gain his end. 


A . of light shot through the vault of 

eav’n. 
Its luminous appearance shocked the spectres. 
A powerfal beam piercing the dreadfal dark- 


ness, 
Tllamin’d his dark soul. *Twas then he saw 
The shades of former ages flying round, 
Twinkling aod gay, inwiting his approach, 
And offering happiness and joys own, 
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Twas then he beard the songs of distant days, 

Telling, in notes enchanting, glorious deeds. 

Recoanting to his ears the names of heroes, 

And their surprising feats, in lays melodious. 

Twas then he felt desire arise within 

To know these ancient glories ; but the chains 

Which bound him, and the spectre pair which 
watch’d 

Unceasingly around, thwarted bis hope. 

Concentrating within him all his force, 

And eae all his powers for one strong 
struggle, 

As men besieged, for their last desperate sally, 

He lay a moment—suddenly he moved— 

Wrestling against his mighty enemies, 

And with enormous strengt!:, seizing his chains, 

He snapt the iron bond, it yields before him, 

As the green withs and cords to Samson yielded. 


Atsight of this, Despair, all panic-strack, 
Stood for a moment, like a statue fixt, 
Half-wild, half-stapid with astonishment. 

At length recovered from his fright, he fled. 
The spirit straggled still, and Ignorance 

Had fallen victim to his dire revenge, 

Bat she fled also. Nymphs and shades of yore 
Fiatter’d with buoyant wing around his head, 
And he, straggling for liberty and life, 

Broke with gigantic might the other chain. 


But scarcely was he free, when there arose, 
From the deep shades beneath, a ghastly form, 
The sire of fgnorance and dark Despair, 

With frown terrific. He cast forth a gleam 

Worse than the three-fork’d lightning of high 
heaven. 

Its hideous rays alighting on this spirit, 

O’erpower’d his eyes, and caused a short-lived 
darkness. 

Then flew the monster, binding him again 

With the strong chains of poverty awhile. 

Bat as the phoenix from its ashes rises 

A creature fresh and strong, renewed through- 


out; 
So, phenix-like, rose he. He burst the 
ond ; 
Again was free, with life and bliss before him. 


Bat as I gazed to see how he improv’d 
That life, that liberty, he just had gain’d, 
Wondering what such an intellect would do; 
I saw a being from the skies descending. 

The plamage of this heav’nly messenger 
Reflected the sun’s rays with tenfold lustre ; 
Its golden hues were interspersed with sable. 
His name on earth is called Futarity. 

He came, and, for a moment, bound my eyes. 
(To me it seem’d a moment, though an age, 
Inclading a whole life.) Heleft his hold— 
I look’d for him whom I had viewed so long, 
But he had lefthis station, and was gone, 
Where every human being gropes his way 
Through that extensive ever rolling stream, 
Time’s mighty river—he has passed its bounds, 
And gained the ocean of Eternity. 


a 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


GLITTERING spark! refulgent orb! 
Well mayest thou my thoughts absorb; 
While I view thee rais’d on bigh 

Like a diamond in the sky : 

Like a diamond ?—No, thy light 

Far more glorious and bright 








Than the purest costliest gem 
In a monarch’s diadem. 

Much I love on thee to gaze, 
When the sun’s receding rays 
Faintly tinge the distant blae 
With a lovely golden hue, 
And each ph that sails along 
Seems his visit to prolong ; 
Then I view thy silvery light 
As the harbinger of night, 

And reflect upon the grace 
Which sastains in boundless space, 


Suns, and stars, and worlds, and spheres, 


Through infinitude of years. . 
Yet the glorious Lord of ali 
Deigns to hear me when I call, 
And invites me still to bring 
All my sorrows to my King. 
May I own his gentle sway, 
May he help me to obey! 


He who form’d yon starry sky, 
He who placed the san on high, 
Sovereign source of heat and light, 
And the moon that rales the night, 
As my Maker I adore. 

Form’d by his almighty power, 

Into being first I came, 

He sustains my feeble frame : 

While the planets’ course he guides, 

O’er my actions he presides, 

Marks each secret rising thought, 

Each to judgment will be brought. 

Heav’n and earth shall pass away, 

At the great decisive day ; 

Every glittering star shall fall, 

And this vast terrestrial ball 

Into chaos shall retarn ; 

But this glorious truth I learn: 

E’en the feeblest child of man, 

Whose brief life is bat a span, 

Shall the wreck of worlds survive, 

By his Maker kept alive ; 

An eternity to spend, 

Where his praises shall ascend, 

With the countless myriads bright, 

To bis Saviour, thron’d in light ; 

Or, descending far below, 

Suffer endless, hopeless wo. 

They who sought the Saviour’s face, 

There shall gain a happy place, 

With him they shall ever reign, 

Free from sorrow, sin, and pain ; 

Of his matchless love they'll tell, 

And the song of triumph swell ; 

Evermore they'll praise his name, 

And his matchless love proclaim. 

He redeem’d them by his blood, 

They receiv’d him as their God ; 

He deliver’d them from hell, 

With himself in bliss todwell. 

Still they’! praise him, still they’ll sing 

Of theirsov’reign Lord and King ; 

Safely brought through all their cares, 

Answer'd all their anxious prayers ; 

All their tears are wiped away, 

And throughout an endless day 

Praise shall form their sole employ, 
iness without allo 

Shall their glorious portion be, 

Blest throughout eternity. 


But the awful contrast view : 
They who Jesus’s mercy knew, 
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And despised his wondrous grace, 
Then will sink to that dread place, 
Where the worm shal! never die, 
Bat, throughoat eternity, 
Each succeeding age will bring 
With it this corroding sting.— 
*« Through my own neglect I came 
To this dire abode of shame ; 
Once I scoff'd at Jesus’ blood, 
And despised the wrath of God ; 
Now my day of grace is past, 
In this dolefal region cast, 
I must bear the vengeance due 
To my sins of deepest hue. 
Batifl had sought his face, 
He had not withheld his grace ; 
Life was given to seek the Lord, 
But I scorn’d the heav’nly word ; 
Rov’d in sin’s bewildering maze, 
And despis’d religion’s ways, 
Till the sovereign mandate came, , 
* Dust thon art,’ and to the same 
Thou must speedily return, 
Fit companion for the worm. 
Foro’d to listen, to obey, 
The body sunk, to worms a prey ; 
Bat the principle within, 
All defil’d and stain’d with sin, 
That was harried swiftly on 
By a fierce relentless throng, 
Upward; to continue?—No, 
Bot to sink to endless wo; 
Where each lucid fiery beam, 
-Which may o’er the darkness gleam, 
Will the dreadful future shew, 
Of this dire abode of wo. 


Then the righteous will enjoy 

Peace which nought can e’er destroy, 

And the wise more highly shine 

Than the painter’s art sublime 

E’er in liveliest colours drew, 

Or the cloudless ether blue 

E’eradorn’d. Bat brighter they 

Who had found the heav’nly way, 

Leading them to joy and peace, 

And endeavour’d to increase 

Their Redeemer’s happy train, 

And the sinner’s heart to gain, 

For their Lord and Saviour dear, 

To instruct them in his fear ; 

Taught them that he died to save 

Them from an eternal grave. 
~ These shal] shine with greater light 

Than the glittering planets bright ; 

Oh, may I, and all I love, 

Join that heav’nly host above ; 

There to praise the Saviour’s name, 

And his boundless grace proclaim ; 

These are thoughts I love to trace, 

When I view thysilv’ry face. 

EB 

Review.—The Deserted City; Eva, a 

Tale in two Cantos; and other Poems. 

By Joseph Bounden. London. Long- 

man, Hurst,and Co. 1824. pp. 226. 
Tue “ Deserted City” is a simple and 
elegant poem; though too close a re- 
semblance of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted 
Village.” Hence it is unfortunate, 
because it cannot but form a contrast 
with that most exquisite performance. 





The commencementis a fair sample of 
this obvious similitude. 
“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the 
plain,” &v. GOLDsMITH. 
“Proud Urburgh! once fair city of this land,” 
&e. DeseERTED CITY. 
It never rises far above mediocrity, 
and it seldom sinks beneathit. The 
lines are smooth, and the cadences 
harmonious; but it is spun out too 
far, giving rise to numerous unneces- 
sary digressions. It extends to eighty- 
six pages, each containing, on an 
average, twenty-four lines. The fol- 
lowing are among the best. 


“Now let me turn my lonely wand’ring feet 
Amidst yon rains of a noble street. 
What melancholy silence slumbers here, 
Where basy tumult lately fill’d the ear! 
Day-dreaming owls in desert chambers 
sleep ; 
And birds obscene thro’ useless temples. 


sweep. 
Halls that resounded to the voice of bliss, 
Now buat reverberate the serpent’s hiss ! 
The untrodden pavement, all with grass o’er- 


wn, 
Shrouds myriad reptiles curl’d beneath each 
stone. 
No feet save mine remain to tread the ground; 
No other voice invades the still profound. 
Nor neighing steeds nor rattling wheel is 
heard ; 
Nor = sound, except the shrieking 
ird: 


No more the proud cathedral’s deep-ton’d 


——- the circling hours with solemn 
swell— 
No more the punctual tradesman marks the 


ay; 
Nor idier loiters his long bours away: 
In vain the san his morning beams bestows ; 
Here none are left to rise from night’s re- 


ose: 
The ies in vain ber softer radiance pours ; 
None—none remain to hail the pensive 


ours; 
Time treads his round, unreckon’d and an- 
nown; 
And deathlike silence claims this spot her 


own— 
Here holds her speechless reign,—here builds 
her midnight throne.” p- 19—20. 


The second in order is “ Eva,” a 
most charming poem. We have sel- 
dom, in later years, read more ex- 
quisite poetry ; we could hardly per- 
suade ourselves that the same author 
had written both. The poem opens 
with a description of the beautiful 
Eva; of her romantic habits, and of 
the magnificent scenery throagh which 
she loved to wander. Mr. B. is very 
fond of moonlight scenery ; so are we. 
The following stanza, for instance, is 
exquisite. 
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“ XU 
«« And most she lev’d to stray, when Dian’s 


beam 

Pour’d down in soften’d light—in some deep 
len 

To Fi nitine her silver arrows stream 
Betwixt the whispering foliage, that then 
Wav'd o’er her,—happy that no vulgar ken 
Beheld her transports,—that no mortal ear 
O’erheard her self-commanion,—which dull 


men 
Had folly deem’d ; and bless’d to think the 
tear 
She shed in raptare, fell—and dried where 
none were near!” p- 95. 
The lines we have distinguished by 
Italics, contain an original and highly 
poetical image. In the solemn soli- 
tude of this glen, her midnight melody 
was often heard. Near her father’s 
house, , 
‘* Hung o’er a glassy lake’s expanding fiood, 
A castle’s rains caught the murmuring breeze,” 


through whose dilapidated court- 
yards, and among its ivy-clustered 
towers and turrets, Eva loved to wan- 
der alone. One evening she encoun- 
tered her lover, Leon, to whose voice 
and harp she listens in rapture. They 
are betrothed to each other. We 
cannot omit stanza 


“ LXXI. 


“His mind was strength and brilliance— 
her’s the sweet, 

The soften'd lustre of a milder light ;— 

He, like the noontide sun, whese blaze and 
heat 

Spreads fiercely when no cloud obscures the 
sight, 

Shanp aus in all the force of mental might— 

She beam'd the beauties of bis ev’ning ray, 

When clouds of gold and crimson herald 
night— 

His = the fainess of the 

Her’s was its beauteous flus 

away.” 


erfect day— 
, before it sinks 


p- 125. 


Eva had appointed the wedding- 
day, and waiting its approach, ends 


canto the first. The second ‘opens 
by announcing the sudden and myste- 
tious absence of Eva. Her lover, 
Leon, half maddened, seeks her every 
where in vain; her father pines, droops, 
and loses his reason. At midnight, 
she comes suddenly into bis chamber, 
makes herself known, and he dies. 
Then, in an ecstasy of horror, she flies 
to the residence of Leon, and informs 
him that she was decoyed away by a 
villain, overpowered, and polluted. 
He is raised to a furious pitch of mad- 
ness, and, urged by the ever gentle 
Eva, sets out on a stormy night to 
wreak his vengeance on her seducer. 
79.—VOL, VII. 





The thunder and lightning are thus 
grandly described. The latter, 
—* Rending midvight’s sable mantle, shed 
A iranscent awful light ; the thander spread 
Its deep reverberating roll around.—p. 167. 

In a dark tower they see the light of 
a taper—Eva points, and informs bim 
there is the victim. Leon enters~a 
desperate fight ensues, jin which the 
monster of lustis slain; as soon as the 
unhappy Eva saw his fate, she com- 
mitted suicide. With regard to Leon, 
let the four last lines of the poem 
testify: 

‘One day gave sire and daughter to the 

grave, 

And e’er another shed its noontide ray, 

It saw the lover bounding o’er the wave; 
Reckless if rode his bark, or sunk where none 

could save.”’ p- 184. 

Still this beautiful poem has its 
defects. It is too long,—too prolix 
in detail. Fifteen stanzas are devoted 
to inform the reader of the sorrow felt 
by her father for Eva; eight by Leon 
for his beloved. But it would be fas- 
tidious to proceed further in dispraise 
of this charming production. We 
trust we have done enough to inspire 
our readers with a wish of possessing 
it. In respect of “ Electricity,” and 
** Stanza,” with which the volumes 
conclude, we have little to remark. 
The former may be very good in its 
way; and the latter shews the ardent 
affection of Mr. Bounden for his “lyre.” 
We hope soon to have the pleasure of 
perusing a second poem from him, who 
knows so well how to write. Our ad- 
vice we would give, and hope it will 
be taken in good part; when he sits 
down tocompose, let him dismiss from 
his inind all recollection of any other 
poem which he has read and admired, 
and draw upon the stores of his own 
imagination. 

I 


Review.—Miscellaneous Poems. By 
Robert Power. In two vols, pp. 144. 
—144. Landon. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, Stationers’ Court. 1824. 


Wine and women, Bacchus and Venus, 
are here. chanted pretty nearly in 
every metre which the English lan- 
guage can afford. There are two vo- 
lames, and each page contains, on an 
average, thirteen lines. The paper is 
of most excellent quality, and the 
printing is very well executed. The 
Right Hon. Lady Jane’ Gray has the 
honour of patronizing Mr. Power,— 
2T 
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655 Review.—Life of John and Charles Wesley, and Family. 


Alas! how different her taste from 
that of her illustrious namesake. 
There is much smooth, pretty, and 
sometimes elegant language in the 
volumes before us ; but as for glowing 
imagery, bold and original concep- 
tions, and strong impetuous “ words 
that burn,” they are all evidently be- 
end the reach of Mr. Power. The 
requent odes on love, and young wo- 
men, are insipid and common-place to 
the last degree; and the similes are 
trite and threadbare, There is evi- 
dently a frequent forcing of the muse ; 
but she generally resents it, and is 
flatter than before. The best poem in 
the books is that commencing the se- 
cond volume, entitled ‘‘ Anacreon in 
Heaven; or, the Rivalry of Love and 
Wine.” Though the title is light and 
trifling, we are induced to extract a 
stanza or two, as a specimen of the 
remainder. 


‘* Bat Love was there! 
Whose wings with wild impatience rose, 
And flattering, fann’d the angry air: 
Then deep the mantling crimson glows, 
As through bis frame the tides of passion fly, 
Barn on his cheeks and sparkle in his eye! 
And ery his harp, the wild breeze as 
it pass’ 
Thrill’d o’er the tremulous wire,— 
Till er it his fingers he hastily cast, 
And awaken’d its slambering fire :— 
‘, The mother of smiles and of rosy delight 
Hang o’er her favourite child, 
And bless’d, while she wreath’d his forehead 
of white, 
His numbers impassion’d and wild ; 
- And stealing around him with silent joy, 
The Graces applauded the glowing boy.” 
: ° € * . e * p.band6, 


A word at parting with Mr. Power. 
Let him thrust aside that merry little 
old wine-bibber, Anacreon, to whom 
‘it appears he is inordinately attached, 
and apply himself heartily to the works 
of Virgil and Homer : (verb. sapienti. ) 


eee 


Review.—The Life of the Rev. John 
Wesley, A. M. the Life of the Rev. 
Charles Wesley, A. M. and Memoirs 
of their Family. By the Rev. Hen 

ore. Intwo vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 
pp. 578. London. Kershaw. 1825. 


In the sixth volume of the Imperial 
Magazine, col. 945, the former volume 
of this work passed under our review, 
accompanied with intimations that an- 
other would soon succeed; and we 
have now to announce that our ex- 
pectations have been realized. Mr. 





Moore has been indefatigable in his 
labours to accomplish his undertak- 
ing, nor has he suffered any. sources 
of information that could be brought 
within his reach, to remain unexplor- 
ed. It must, however, be admitted, 
that these volumes contain only a 
small portion of original matter. 
Nearly every thing of moment had 
already appeared in the former bio- 
graphies of these extraordinary men, 
so that the labour of this author has 
chiefly consisted in arranging, modify- 
ing,. and retouching, what has long 
been before the world. In addition to 
this, he has lopped off many excres- 
cences, and supplied several deficien- 
cies, ascribed various actions to mo- 
tives which his predecessors but in- 
distinctly saw, and occasionally dealt 
about his cudgel with no unsparing 
hand. The character of these exalted 
men, he has drawn through an alembic 
constructed by the hand of friendship, 
and to give symmetry to all its fea- 
tures, has spared no expense. Asa 
herald announcing its approach, he 
seems to call aloud, ‘“‘ Make way, 
make way,” the character of John and 
Charles Wesley is approaching : 


“ Ye valgar, at your peril give it room.” 


Happy it is for those who can take the 
friendly warning, get out of the road, 
and secure a retreat; but should any 
unfortunate straggler remain to ob- 
struct the march of the procession, 
the herald is immediately metamor- 
phosed into a hatchet-man, and those 
who escape with nothing worse than 
wounds and bruises, may congratulate 
themselves in not having received 
broken legs and arms, 


“Or half their limbs in battle lopp’d away.” 


It is easy to conceive why a bio- 
grapher, when the character he deli- 
neates is lame, should resort to such 
expedients, for, to one of his descrip- 
tion, a crutch may prove serviceable ; 
but that of John and Charles Wesley 
being strong, hale, and vigorous, dis- 
dains to be indebted to any artificial 
aid. In the Italian states, the chair 
of infallibility may be occupied with- 
out giving avy offence; but on this 
side the water, every attempt to pro- 
vide it with an occupant will be view- 
ed with jealousy, and even the purest 
friendship, when engaged in such em- 

loyment, will be suspected of favour- 
ing the cause of idolatry. 
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Among the biographers of the two 
Wesleys which have hitherto appear- 
ed, no one has possessed capabilities 
superior to Mr. Moore, and it is but 
justice to add, that no one has em- 
ployed them to more beneficial pur- 
poses. Being long and intimately 
acquainted with the venerable founder 
of Methodism, he had for a series of 
years an opportunity of watching all 
his movements, of developing his mo- 
tives, of entering into his plans, and 
of perceiving the immediate effects of 
their operation, the ultimate issues of 
which, eternity only can unfold. In 
all these, so far as they are open to 
observation, the leadings of an over- 
ruling providence appear every where 
conspicuous. This is a point which 
the author has invariably kept in view, 
so that while the reader of his volumes 
is led to honour the instrumentality of 
Mr. Wesley, he is compelled to give 
gratitude and glory to God. 

The work now under consideration 
is not less entertaining than it is in- 
structive; the author having enliven- 
ed his narration by numerovs facts, 
anecdotes, and incidents, which were 
previously but little known, and in 
their detached form but little regard- 
ed. Several of these are restored to 
their former connexions, and they 
acquire an additional importance from 
the association. Neither is this work 
altogether destitute of originality. 
Many letters are introduced that had 
not previously appeared; a few ex- 
quisite poetic effusions are now, for 
the first time, presented to the reader, 
and new connexions are given to con- 
versations and transactions with which 
he is already familiar. Of the more 
permanent materials which form this 
work, a considerable portion has been 
taken from Mr. Wesley’s journal, 
which is one of the most entertaining 
compositions in the whole compass of 
the English language. To these, the 
biographer has added every thing 
valuable which he has been able to 
select from the works of his contem- 
poraries and predecessors, and from 
the unpublished documents that time 
has thrown into his hands. 

On looking over the life of Mr. 
Wesley, we cannot but admire that 
unwearied industry which marked his 
long and useful career, and venerate 
that undissembled and ardent piety 
which led him to devote his time and 
talents exclusively to the good of his 








fellow-creatures, and to promote the 
glory of God. In the whole mass of 
Christian biography, we Jook in vain 
for one that shone with mbre uncloud- 
ed brightness, and whose labours have 
been attended with more ample suc- 
cess. His name will be remembered 
with solemn honour, until piety, zeal, 
and usefulness, shall cease to be vir- 
tues, and, identified with pure religion, 
it will be more extensively known, as 
vital Christianity shall encircle the 
globe. 

The summary of bis character, in 
the concluding chapter of this work, 
is given in a masterly manner. In 
this epitome, the sacred rays that ir- 
radiated his life, are so concentrated, 
that they blaze upon us with awful 
splendour, and many Christians of 
high repute, op comparing their dili- 
gence and usefulness with his, may 
sicken at the disparity, and turn from 
the contrast with a sigh. Mr. Moore 
has done ample justice to his friend, 
and that friend was richly deserving 
of all the honours which justice 
has awarded, and friendship has be- 
stowed. 

ee 


Review.—A Whisper to a Newly- 
Married Pair from a Widowed Wife. 
12mo. pp. 144. London. Scatcherd 
and Co. 1824. 

Tue writer’s whisper, in this book, is 

divided into two parts, one of which 

is addressed to the husband, and the 
other to the wife. The formeris com- 

rised in nine short chapters, and the 
atterin ten. The work contains no- 

thing profound, but it affords internal 
evidence that the authoress was a 
close observer of human nature. She 
has seized on facts, and reasoned from 
them, without attempting to explore 
their principles ; and both in the male 
and female department of the married 
state, she has contrived to 


‘* Catch the manners living as they rise.” 


. Of domestic happiness and connu- 
bial infelicity, many obvious causes 
are pointed out, which require only to 
be understood, to be acknowledged. 
It will readily be allowed that they 
seem in themselves trifling and in- 
significant ; but who does not know, 
that trifles become important when 
they lead to serious results; and, iv 
the majority of instances, that family 
disturbances originate in things of 
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comparatively no moment? Against 
these inlets of overwhelming torrents, 
the writer recommends both parties to 
be constantly on their guard; and 
strongly inculcates an attention to 
those little nameless offices of friend- 
ship, which will feed the sacred fire 
of matrimonial bliss, when things of 
superior magnitude cease to be effica- 
cious. 

In a review of this publication, which 
fell under our notice some time since, 
the writer was accused of attempting 
to give an undue exaltation to the 
female character, if not to place the 
reins of connubial government almost 
exclusively in her hands. On this 
point we have kept a steady eye while 
perusing its pages; but justice com- 
pels us to declare, that we have been 
unable to discover any rational founda- 
tion for the charge. The duties of 
each sex are pointed out with fairness 
and impartiality ; and, except in the 


sight of those lords of creation who | 
wish to establish a domestic des- | 
potism, and who can discover in the 


female character nothing beyond what 
administers to their own gratification, 
reason must be allowed to hold the 
balance, when either scale prepon- 
derates. 

We have no design, in making these 
remarks, to hold up this publication 
as a standard of infallibility. On the 
contrary, some positions have appear- 
ed, to which.we should yield our assent 
with hesitation, particularly, as in 
page 77, where deception is half re- 
commended, and, in 78, where artifice 
is solicited to lend its assistance. But 
while we have found some things to 
censure, we have discovered much 
more.to command our approbation ; 
and were the hints given by the writer 
to be adopted in any tolerable degree, 
we can have no doubt, that the sum of 
domestic discord would be greatly 
diminished. 

On the treatment of children, the 
following rules are deserving univer- 
sal publicity ; and we give them the 
more readily, as they refer to an im- 
portant subject, on which many nurses 
and mothers want information. 

“Proper nursing tends to preserve the hu- 
man speci The mother’s breast is the in- 
fant’s birthright. Feed an infant in on up- 
right postore: it gives uniform distention to 
the stomach. Expose it early to the air: it 
keeps it from cold. Place it, while asleep, on 
its right side: it obviates indigestion. Attend 
to its cries: it never cries when well and at 
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ease. Encourage it to stretch out its limbs, 
and to creep aboat: it promotes strength and 
activity. Rab it morning and night all over 
with the hand: it promotes circalation. Never 
awaken an infant out of sleep by rough means : 
it may produce fits. Avoid the use of tight 
bandages, particalarly round the body. Avoid 

uack medicines and old women’s nostrums. 
ms case of illness, at once call in medical aid. 
Avoid feeding infants in the night: it produces 

riping. And beware at any time of over- 
eeding. Avoid warm narseries and close air: 
admit a current of air through the room every 
day that will allow it. Avoid carrying chil- 
dren on the same arm: it makes them crooked. 
Never provoke violent langhing, nor disregard 
violent crying: it weakens their little frame. 
If the child be weakly, give it a small cup of 
chicken broth or beaf-tea daily. And put on 
a flannel shirt in the day, but not at night: it 
promotes perspiration. After the first year, 
animal food may be given twice a week. Ifa 
child lately weaned should pine away, or con- 
tract. any disease, by all means give it the 
breast again. Encourage it to walk and creep 
about as soon as it shews any wish to do so. 
Time enough at six or seven mouths old to 
put on shoes: and to make it hardy, let its 
petticoats be very short, and its arms and 
bosom be exposed to the air. Let it sleep in 
the middle of the day till it is three years old; 
put it to bed at seven o'clock, and let it rise 
early. Plunge it every morning into cold water, 
beginning in warm weather, and continue it 
every season after. If the child should be 
delicate, let the chill of the water be slightly 
taken off by adding alittle warm water to it, 
until the child gets hardy. Be pariicalar in 
the choice of the servant who atteuds your 
baby; and, if possible, let some one of the 
family accompany her when she takes it to 
walk. To rest her arms, she will often, most 
injurionsly, place it on the damp ground, or go 
into a house infected perhaps with hooping- 
cough, small-pox, or some infantine disease: 
and then, instead of the benefit of air and exer- 
cise, the poor baby is kept sitting in ber lap, 
while she, perhaps, gabbles away anecdotes of 
the family she lives with. I» a fit, loosen the 
child’s clothes, raise the head, place it uear 
an open window, sprinkle the face with cold 
water, rab it all over with your warm hand, 
tickle the nostrils and inside of the ear with q 
feather. Let it be moved as little as possible; 
put it in a warm bath, or keep a saccession of 
warm flannel round it. To an infant give five 
drops of bartshorn ina little water; to a child 
of two years old you may give ten; but give 
it with caution, to prevent it going against 
its breath.” —p. 122 to 124. 

It is admitted by the writer, that 
the preceding passage is not her own. 
The rules have been taken from the 
Universal Dispensary for Children, 
and strongly recommended by the 
physician of our late venerable Queen 
Charlotte. But independently of 
their intrinsic excellence, the selec- 
tion shews a discriminating judgment 
in the fair authoress, and their im- 
portance increases the value of hei 
book. 
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Review.— Observations and Reflections 
on Various Subjects, Moral and Re- 
ligious. By a Youth. 12mo. pp. 144. 
London. Simpkin §& Marshall. 1824. 


THe subjects of these observations 
and reflections are eleven in number: 
viz. An Evening at the Abbey; The 
Missionary ; Reflections on a Visit to 
St. Paul’s; Thoughts on War; Re- 
marks on the Treatment of Children; 
Thoughts during a Ride on a Sabbath; 
The Irish Reaper ; Hope ; The Jews; 
Reflections on beholding the Sea be- 


tween Dover and Calais; and Thoughts | 


on beholding London from Highgate 
Archway. 


In a short preface we are informed, | 


that this book is the production of a 
youth ina medical department, during 
those intervals which the duties of his 
station allow. The employment is 
certainly highly commendable; and 
if many others in similar situations 
were to follow the same example, 
their conduct would not be without 
its influence on various classes of 
society. 

But while the motive merits our 
approbation, we are at a loss to dis- 
cover much originality of thought or 
depth of research. Imagination has 
had its share in the formation of se- 
veral scenes that are presented to our 
view, and the observations to which 
they have given birth, aresuch as have 
often been presented to the public. 
The most interesting article occurs in 
the Irish Reaper. The dialogue ap- 
pears to have been founded on fact, 
and we cannot but lament, that so 
much ignorance should prevail in a 
soil capable of better produce. Of 
this ignorance, and the dominion of 
priestcraft, the reader will be able to 
judge from the following quotations. 

“ Though nothing is plainer than the re- 
vealed will of God; yet nothing is more evi- 
dent than the direct opposition of this infallible 
church to it! The scriptares say, ‘ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve:'—the popish priests say to 
their people, ‘ Thou shalt worship Peter, the 
Holy Virgin, and saints without number.’ The 
word of God says, ‘Thou shalt neither steal, 
nor murder, nor commit fornication and adul- 
tery.’ But the holy Mother church grants in- 
dalgences for ‘ thefts, drunkenness, and mur- 
der ;’ and her infallible popes and priests them- 
selves bave even set the example in fornication 
and adultery. 

‘With money you may purchase the indal- 
gence of any sin. Give them money, and the 
will pretend even to deliver from hell itself. 
Sach is their faith ; such are their delusions ; 








such the gross darkness which reigns over the 
peasantry of Ireland. 

** An example in point will tend to confirm 
what I have advanced. A sick Irish r 
came to me for medical assistance ; after I had 
prepared and presented him with what was 
necessary, I asked, 

«« When were you last in Ireland? 

** Three months since. 

« Of what religion are you? 

** A Roman Catholic. 

«« What do your priests teach you? 

“That I mast pray to the Holy Virgin 
Mary to intercede with Christ on my bebalf. 

‘* Would it not be better to pray to Christ 
himself? 

‘He would not hear me; he is too holy 
and pare, and too much engaged to attend to 
me. 

** How do you know he will hear the Vir- 
gin Mary’s prayer in your behalf ? 

“The priest says he does; besides, the 
priest himself absolves me from my sin when 

pay him for it, and promises to repeat so 
mauy Avemarias and Paternosters. 

*« When were you last absolved ?- P 

‘*Three months ago; but I have three 
months’ longer indulgence. 

‘* What! are youabsolved beforehand? 

“Yes; I said so many prayers, and the priest 
received so much for to do it. 

« Is there any harm in killing heretics ? 

‘No; for it will lessen the namber of the 
enemies of the church, and we shall be better 
off for it in paradise, for being so zealous for 
the church. 

‘* Did you ever read your Bible ? 

**No; oar priests won't allow us. 

« Thea how do yeu know what he tells you 
to be true ? 

« Because the Bible is true ; and he tells us 
what is in it. ; 

** What is the reason he will not Jet you 
read it? 

«« Because we cannot understand it ; only the 
learned understand it. 

‘* So then, if your priest were to tell you the 
greatest absurdity, you would believe him, if 
he said it was in the Bible? 

«Yes; 1 have no judgment in it. 

« How do you expect to go to heaven ? 

* I shall pay so much to the priest to pra 
me out of purgatory into paradise, and shall 
a two-pence with me to pay my passage 
with— 

‘* My spiritcould hardly contain itself at thus 
finding an immortal createre, living in a Chris- 
tian land, so lost in ignorance, superstition, 
wickedness, and lies; sunk so low as to place 
his belief in sach fooléeries and perfect non- 
sense.—I said, 

« But do you not know, that when you die, 

our soul, which is a spirit, will leave this 
body : how then can it carry with it any thing 
to pay its passage into another world? 

« | don’t know, said he, but the priests say 
so; but you are a heretic, you cannot under- 
stand. 

«« Having said this, he turned away greatly 
offended at my question, notwithstanding [ had 
just conferred upon him no small obligation. 

hen he was gone, I could not help lifting up 
my heart, an praying, that God would in 
his mercy enlighten this benighted reaper’s 
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mind, and shew him that way which alone 
leads to heaven.” —p. 93 to 97. 

We would recommend this youthful 
author to make his observations on 
such passing events as this before us; 
he will then, in his next publication, 
produce a work that will excite gene- 
ral interest, and ensure more unequi- 
vocal approbation. 
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Review. — The Bible Preacher, or 
Closet Companion for every Day in 
the Year, consisting of Outlines of 
Three Hundred and Sixty-five Ser- 
mons, $c. By the late Rev. Henry 
Foster, A.M. Minister of St..James’s, 
Clerkenwell. With a Memoir of the 
Author. By the Rev. S. Piggott, 
A.M. 12mo. pp.712. London. 
Baynes and Son. 1824. 


Tue thick closely printed volume now 
under consideration, contains but 
little matter for critical analysis. The 
first thirty-six pages are occupied with 
a memoir of the author; then follow 
five sermons, which may be consider- 
ed as specimens of his pulpit talents 
and theological views; and all the 
remaining portion is filled with what 
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may literally be termed sermons in 
embryo. 
The memoir is written ina neat and 


becoming manner. It contains a dig- 
nified estimate of Mr. Foster’s sterling 
worth, without loading his character 
with gaudy decorations, or transmit- 
ting his name to posterity through the 
medium of fulsome panegyric. From 
the account thus given of the deceased 
author, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that he was a pious man, whose 
motive in taking upon himself the 
ministerial office, was pure, his aim 
being to preach the truth as it is in 
Jesus, in order that his hearers might 
partake of his great salvation. 

In perfect accordance with this at- 
testation, are the five sermons which 
follow the memoir. They contain so- 
lemn admonition and solid argument, 
delivered in plain and impressive lan- 
guage, on subjects that are at once 
momentous and interesting, and dis- 
cover a mind that is intimately ac- 
quainted with the necessity and ad- 
vantages of that Saviour who is offered 
to mankind in the gospel. 

On the sermons which are in em- 
bryo, many remarks might be made, 
but we have no intention to extend 
our observations. In some respects, 
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they bear a resemblance to Simeon’s 
Helps, but in others they are widely 
different. They have scarcely any in- 
troductory remarks, and very few 
practical improvements at the conclu- 
sion. The divisions and subdivigions 
are numerous, and sometimes half- 
perplexing. A solitary passage of 
scripture occasionally serves to illus- 
trate the subdivision of atext ; but in 
some instances a nice discernment 
will be necessary to discover how it 
can be rendered applicable. As pri- 
vate notes taken by the author for his 
own personal use, on subjects to be 
elucidated, as time and opportunity 
might offer, the utility of these out- 
lines is more apparent than in their 
public appearance before the world. 
They, however, display much ingenui- 
ty and scriptural research, but are in 
that particular state of existence, that 
they may be deemed calculated either 
to encourage the lazy, to instruct the 
ignorant, to mislead the simple, or to 
render much assistance to the indus- 
trious student. 


I 


Review.—Juvenile Essays, which ob- 
tained the Prizes proposed by the 
Proprietor of the Teacher’s Offering, 
&c. 18mo. pp. 129. London. West- 
ley. 1825. 


Axout twelve months since, six prizes 
were proposed by the proprietor of a 
litfle work, entitled the ** Teacher’s 
Offering,” to be awarded to the au- 
thors of the best essays on some given 
scriptural subjects, to be adjudged by 
three ministers, from whom the names 
of the writers were to be concealed. 
No competitor, whether male or fe- 
male, was to exceed eighteen years of 
age, and the composition was to be 
the original production of unassisted 
genius. The candidates for these ho- 
nours and rewards, having presented 
their respective essays, they have 
lately undergone an examination, 
when a pair of twelve-inch globes was 
awarded to master Robert Fletcher, 
aged fifteen, for an essay on sacred 
Geography ; the Beauties of Dwight, 
in four volumes, handsomely bound, 
to Miss Mary Groom, for the second 
best essay on the same subject ; Dodd- 
ridge’s Exposition of the New Testa- 
ment, six volumes, handsomely bound, 
to master Joseph Sortain, aged fifteen, 


‘for an essay on the nature and design 


of Christ’s mission ; the Christian Fa- 
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ther’s Present to his Children, two 
volumes, handsomely bound, to master 
Jonathan Glyde, aged sixteen, on the 
same subject; Jones’s Biblical Cy- 
clopedia, in two volumes, elegantly 
bound, to John Samuel Broad, aged 
fifteen, for an essay on the destruc- 
tion of Babylon; and Wilks’s Chris- 
tian Biographical Dictionary, one vo- 
lume, handsomely bound, to Miss 
Sarah Groom, for an essay on the 
same catastrophe. 

In the essays thus bound up in the 
little volume before us, we can easily 
discover much precocity of talent, and 
such emanations of intellect, as justly 
entitle these juvenile authors to the 
rewards they have received. In the 
distribution of the prizes, the reverend 
gentlemen, to whese judgment the task 
was assigned, appear to have acted 
with the strictest impartiality respect- 
ing the essays now laid before the 
public, and we have no doubt, that to- 
wards those who were unsuccessful, 
they were guided by the same integrity 
of principle. 

The essays before us do honour to 
their respective authors, and we hope 
the rewards they have received will 
stimulate them to further improvement 
of their time and intellectual powers. 
They must not imagine, that because 
they have been thus distinguished, 
they have reached the summit of hu- 
man attainments. More will natural- 
ly be expected from them in their 
next productions; and should they 
unhappily relax in their exertions, the 
honours thus conferred upon them 
will prove mortifying to their friends, 
and a most unfortunate event to them- 
selves. 

a 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON A PAPER PUB-~ 
LISHED IN BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE FOR FEB, 1825, AND ENTI- 
TLED ‘‘ LORD BYRON.” 


Mr. EpirTor, 


Sir,—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine is a periodical publication, in 
which much talent of one kind or other 


is generally displayed; but in its va- 
rious articles, which I have at differ- 
ent times perused, I have seldom 


found much solid argument. In the 
illustration and defence of the subjects 
which are treated upon there, a good 
deal of wit is to be met with, and also 
no small portion of originality of 
thought; almost all the articles are 
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written in a way to catch and engage 
the attention, and there is generally 
a boldness of expression that is won- 
derfully taking ; but there is commonly 
wanting a fund of sound reason to 
support the wit, to direct the thought, 
and to convince the understanding 
when the attention has been engaged ; 
and the whole of what is said, is not 
unfrequently marred by personal in- 
vective and disgusting abuse. 

The article upon which I have un- 
dertaken to make some observations, 
professes to give an estimate of Lord 
Byron’s: personal character, and to 
discuss the subject of his genius. 
Some points of view in which he is 
represented, must be acknowledged 
to bear upon them the stamp of trath. 
Upon his conduct to his wife, and his 
wife’s conduct to him, I shall say no- 
thing, because the truth can only be 
gathered from a proper statement of 
facts. His conduct to his friends, I 
think, paliiated, if not justified, by 
what is said uponitin the paper under 
review, and his general misanthropy 
is, atleast, traced to its proper causes. 
As we are informed that the estimate 
of his genius is as yetin an unfinished 
state, I shall say no more upon it than, 
as far as it goes, I think it tolerably 
fair and true. The point, the only point 
to which I will direct the notice of my 
readers, is the account of Lord Byron’s 
sensuality. Now, as I hope to shew 
that this account contains palliations 
for sensuality in general, it is not for 
the purpose of setting his lordship’s 
character in a proper light, but for 
that of correcting errors in morality, 
that I intend to notice the debasing 
nature of the subject, and the fallacy 
of the reasoning upon it. A popular 
name very often covers a bad action, 
and when the name is made the pre- 
text for taking the odium from the ac- 
tion, it is the daty of all who have any 
regard for virtue, as virtue, to expose 
the delusion, take off the covering, 
and set the subject. in its proper 
light. 

The paper in question commences 
by asserting, that “ there has been 
a good deal of writing about Lord 
Byron since his death, in our periodi- 
cals, but very little of it much to the 
purpose.” It goes on to affirm, that 
what has been said abowt him in the 
Universal Review, 'is “‘a splenetic, a 
malevolent, and a mean tirade ;” that 
the portraiture of his character, which 
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appeared some months ago in the 
London Magazine, is written by a 
“‘ miserable —” “that if Mr. Hazlitt 
had seen the living lion down, he 
would have rejoiced in kicking him,” 
and that ‘“‘ he now does his pleasure 
with the dead.” The end of all this is to 
inform us that the editors of Black- 
wood’s Magazine “cannot reproach 
themselves with having,at any priod of 
their career,either neglected orill-treat- 
ed the great poet who is now no more ;” 
that “‘they were from the beginning 
open, sincere,and enthusiastic worship- 
pers of his genius ;” that they declared 
themselves, on that score, in a way 
that most of their contemporaries can 
“reflect upon with few feelings of self- 
gratulation;” and that they ‘‘ always 
spoke out, which certainly cannot be 
said of any among them,” (that is, 
among the said contemporaries.) To 
say nothing of the supreme modesty 
of such comparisons as these, it should 
always be remembered, that our own 
personal, moral, or intellectual ex- 
altation can never be effected by tra- 
ducing the persons, or morals, or in- 
tellects of our neighbours ; but these 
are authoritative scribes, in opposi- 
tion to the “ unauthoritative”’ ones 
mentioned in the first paragraph of ihe 
article before us. 

We are, after this, led immediately 
to Lord Byron’s “ personal character,” 
and are informed, that in his remarks 
upon it, ‘a little common sense, com- 
mon honesty, and common feeling,” 
shall serve the turn of the writer. Let 
us keep these three things in view. 

There seems under this head to be 
considered his sensuality, his misan- 
thropy, his conduct to his wife, and 
his conduct to his friends. His sen- 
suality is the sole subject to which (as 
I have before said) I shall direct my 
attention. On this point we have the 
following sentence:— 

‘“* But he was such a profligate in his 
morals, that his name cannot be men- 
tioned with any thing like tolerance! 
Was he so indeed? We should like 
extremely to have the catechizing of 
the individual man who says so.” 
Here we have a wish instead of an 
argument; and ‘“ common feeling” 
might have advised our author not to 
trifle with the expectations of his rea- 
ders, by thus giving them a stone in- 
stead of bread. 

But let us proceed. ‘ That he in- 
dulged in sensual vices to some ex- 
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tent is certain, and to be regretted and 
condemned ; but was he worse, as to 
thosé matters, than the enormous ma- 
jority of those who join in the cry of 
horror upon this occasion. We most 
assuredly believe exactly the reverse.” 
This is, to say the least of it, an excuse 
for immorality, founded upon immoral 
conduct; but as some of the indivi- 
duals who practise this conduct, are 
also declared by our author to be 
splenetic, malevolent, mean, and 
miserable, the being found in sucha 
path, can reflect no lustre on Lord 
Byron’s character. Reflect a lustre 
did I say? This is not meant. The 
conduct is “‘ to be regretted and con- 
demned.” But still, though we are 
to regret and condemn it on grounds 
which are not stated; on grounds 
which are stated, we must excuse it. 
Why? because, mark the argument, 
‘* because there are people to be found 
who have acted as basely as the noble 
lord in every particular.” Common 
honesty, had it been listened to, would 
have suggested the weakness of him 
who could send forth, as a reason, a 
thing so hollow and unsound. To say 
that one man is to be excused, be- 
cause another is as bad as himself, is 
as foolish as to assert, that crime loses 
its nature when it becomes general. 

But three paragraphs, dignified by 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, placed before them, 
we are informed, are the grounds of 
disbelief in Lord Byron’s sensuality. 
Let us look attentively at. these 
grounds. 4 

“ First, we hold it impossible that 
the majority of mankind, or any thing 
beyond a very small minority, are, or 
can be, entitled to talk of sensual pro- 
fligacy as having formed a principal 
part of the life and character of the 
man, who, dying at six-and-thirty, 
bequeathed a collection of works such 
as Byron’s to the world.” 

The substance of this article is, that 
Lord Byron died at the age of six- 
and-thirty, and bequeathed a certain 
numerous collection of works to the 
world; and that the majority of men 
are not entitled to talk of the profliga- 
cy of an individual, because, at a cer- 
tain age, he may have published a 
certain number of works, but that 
there are a minority who are entitled 
todo so. The force of such an argu- 
ment, I confess, I neither do, nor can 
understand. I would, however, sup- 
pose the writer to mean, that an au 
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thor whose works, it may be presumed, 
would occapy his whole time, was not 
enabled to engage in sensual pleasure, 
because he had not an opportunity of 
so doing. - Bat before such a reason 
can be urged, an inseparable con- 
nexion must be established between 
intellect and morality ; and it must 
also be accurately .ascertained how 
much time certain works také up in 
composing; because one man can 
very frequently write twice as fast as 
another, and as.cortectly to boot. <A 
table should likewise be made, whére- 
by we may judge of a man’s moral 
character by the namber of works he 
has produced. If this poor explana- 
tion be not allowed, the sentence last 
quoted is mere absurdity. 

“Secondly, We hold it impossible, 
that; laying the extent of his intelleo- 
tual labours out of the question, and 
looking only to the nature of the in- 
tellect which generated, and delighted 
in generating, such beautiful and noble 
conceptions as are to be found in 
almost all Lord Byron’s works; we 
hold it impossible that very many 
men can be at once capable of com- 
prehending these conceptions, and en- 
titled to consider sensual profligacy as 
having formed the principal, or even 
a principal, trait in Lord Byron’s 
character.” 

The force of this sentence, which is 
really as unintelligible as the preced- 
ing, seems to lie, on Lord Byron’s 
part, in the beauty and novelty of his 
intelectual effusions. But every one 
knows that morality and intellect have 
no necessary’ connexion with each 
other. Were morality and intellect 
inseparably connected with each other, 
it would follow, thatthe eleverest man 
was always the best; but this is fot 
the case, and’ no man with common 
sense would make the assertion. Mo- 
rality is a thing which applies to a 
man’s passions and propensities, and 
the good or evil nature of his actions. 
Intellect relates to his powers of 
judging, and estimating, and thinking, 
and anderstanding. And what have 
these to do with each other? Virtue 
{a word afterwards used on the same 
subject) consists in following a direct 
line of rectitude in intention and prac- 
tice, not swerving from moral duty, 
either to the right hand or to the left. 
The extent of the natural powers of a 
man’s mind has nothing to do (natu- 
rally) with either moral coaduct or 
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duty. Intellect is a word used for cer- 
tain powers themselves,—virtue signi- 
fies the right application of these 
powers,—and to blend these two things 
together, would be as foolish as to con- 
found a certain number of figdtes with 
the stm into which they may be form- 
ed. An individual may usé his hands 
by the inflaence which his mind has 
upon them; but who, on that account, 
would confound the bodily with the 
mental organs and énergies? ’ When 
the shower descends to ‘water and 
fructify the earth, its blessings are ac- 
knowledged and felt; but on that ac- 
count, is the shower to be confoanded 
with the vegetation produced? or are 
we to suppose that water and fruit 
are one and the same thing? 

But the remarks in the paragraph 
we aré now noticing, do not so much 
relate to Lord Byron himself, as to 
the person who is to judge of his sen- 
suality : we are told, it is “impossible 
that very many men can be at once 
capable of comprehending his con- 
ceptions, and entitled to consider sen- 
sual prodigacy as having formed a 
principal trait in his character.” How? 
why? I cannot see. Does under- 
standing or comprehension unfit a 
man for judging of moral character? 
If this be the case, then the want of it 
niust fit him for doing so. Is it neces- 
sary, that when a man can compre- 
prehend lofty conceptions, he should 
not be entitled to podse of sensual 
profligacy ? As well might our author 
have said, that a man with his eyes 
open, was on that account incapable 
of sé¢ing, or because he had feet, he 
could not walk! Our author first 
connects intellect and morality so 
closely together, that they are made 
to appear one; and then so wofully 
séparates them, that he denies that 
intellect can even judge of, or under- 
stand, what morality is. The next 
sentence, if it has no other merit, can 
be, at least, comprehended, 

“ Thirdly, and lastly. We have ne- 
ver been able to hear any one fact esta- 
blished, which could prove Lord Byron 
to deserve any thing like the degree, 
or even the kind, of odium, which has, - 
in regard to matters of this class, been 
heaped upon his name. We have no 
story of base unmanly seduction, or 
false and villanous intrigue, against 
him—noneé whatever. It seems to us 
quite clear, that if he had been at all 
what is called,’ in society, an un- 
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principled sensualist, there must have 
been many such stories—many such 
authentic and authenticated stories. 
But there are none such— absolutely 
none. His name has been coupled 
with the names of three, four, or more 
women, of some rank; but what kind 
of women? Every one of them, in 
the first place, about as old as him- 
self in years, and therefore a great 
deal older in character. Ever one of 
them utterly battered in reputation 
long before he came into contact with 
them—licentious, unprincipled, cha- 
racterless women. What father has 
ever reproached him with the ruin of 
his daughter? what husband has 
denounced him as the destroyer of his 
peace ?” 

Inthe preceding paragraph, to prove 
that Lord Byron was not an unmanly 
sensualist, we are told, that the females 
with whom he connected himself were 
licentious, unprincipled, and charac- 
terless. How sensual, then, must he 
have been, to have connected himself 
with them? Does not all their licen- 


tiousness, want of principle, and cha- 
racter, devolve upon him, whenbe suf- 


fers his name to be coupled with theirs? 
And if, as we have been told, there 
are degrees in profligacy, was not this 
the lowest, the meanest, the most des- 
picable degree? We are not to talk of 
the people whom Lord Byron’s pro- 
fligacy may have injured, we are to 
talk of that profligacy itself. His con- 
duct (if our author’s assertions. be 
true) may not have spread its influence 
into the bosoms of peaceful and inno- 
cent families, but still the man himself 
was, to all intents and purposes, a 
sensual man, because it cannot be 
denied that he connected himself with 
licentious, unprincipled, and charac- 
terless women. It is really a sorry ex- 
cuse for a man who is cunningly base, 
to say that his conduct is not of the 
fearlessly wicked kind. 

After gaining this insight into Lord 
Byron’s character, let us turn back, 
and read a few sentences that are 
placed at the top of the column in 
which part of our last quotation was 
inserted. 

“Was he dishonest or dishonour- 
able? Had he ever done any thing to 
forfeit, or even endanger, his character 
as a gentleman? Most assuredly, no 
such accusations have ever been main- 
tained against Lord Byron, the private 
nobleman.” 





I never heard that he robbed upon 
the highway, or was so dishonourable 
as to put poison into the cup of his 
friend ; but that he endangered his 
character. as a gentleman, I do assert, 
(if there were no other) upon this 
ground, that he connected himself 
with licentious, unprincipled, and cha- 
racterless women. But, unhappily, 
the character of a gentleman is at pre- 
sent so vague and unfixed, that, as it 
really exists, it is almost foolish to 
attach any merit to it. 

“‘ There have been ladies who deem- 
ed a bag-wig, tasseled coat, new fa- 
shioned snuff-box, and sword-knot, 
very capital ingredients in the com- 
position of a gentleman. A certain 
easy impudence, acquired by low peo- 
ple, by being casually conversant in 
high life, has passed a man current 
through many companies for a gentle- 
man. In the country, a laced hat and 
long whip make a gentleman. In ta- 
verns and brothels, he whois the most 
of a bully is the most of a gentleman. 
With heralds, every esquire is indis- 
putably a gentleman. And the high- 
wayman, in his manner of taking your 
purse, and your friend, in his manner 
of debauching your wife, may, how- 
ever, be allowed to have much of the 
gentleman.”—“‘ Fool of Quality,” vol. 
ii. page 69 and 70. 

In the excellent work just quoted, 
we are told what a true gentleman 
should be. I will copy the enumera- 
tion of qualities that constitute the 
character. They are—charity to the 
poor—delicacy of behaviour to the 
fair sex—the giving place to all with 
whom we have to do—the feeling con- 
cerned and interested in the welfare of 
others—honour—destitution of envy 
—and piety. Now,I do affirm, that 
in most of these senses, Lord Byron 
was not a gentleman ; and let me add, 
‘‘The character of a gentleman does 
not, in any degree, depend on fashion 
or mode, on station or opinion, neither 
does it change with custom, climate, 
or age.” 

It was before said, that Lord By- 
ron’s sensual vices were to be regretted 
and condemned ; and here again the 
writer observes as follows :— 

‘* We are not defending the offences 
of which Lord Byron unquestionably 
was guilty; neither are we finding 
fault with those who, after looking 
honestly within and around them- 
selves, condemn those offences, no 
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matter how severely. But we are 
speaking of society in general, as it 
now exists; and we say that there is 
vile hypocrisy in the tonein which Lord 
Byron is talked of there. We say, that 
although all offences against purity of 
life are miserable things, and con- 
demnable things, the degrees of guilt 
attached to different offences of this 
class, are quite as widely different as 
are the degrees of guilt between an 
assault and a murder; and we confess 
our belief, that no man of Byron’s 
station and age could have run much 
risk of gaining a very bad name in 
society, had a course of life similar 
(in as far as we know any thing of that) 
to Lord Byron’s, been the only thing 
chargeable against him.” 

Here, in the first place, Lord Byron 
is admitted to be guilty ; but the guilt 
in sensual cases differs, we are in- 
formed, as assault does from murder ; 
and Lord Byron is not a murderer, but 
an assaulter ; (this is the way I under- 
stand it;) and that any other man of 
Byron’s station and age, who should 
commit all his (gentlemanly) offences, 
would not gain a very bad name in 
society. How this excuses his Lord- 
ship, I cannot tell. When society are 
acting right, their conduct cannot be 
called hypocrisy. Their crime con- 
sists of nothing, on Lord Byron’s part. 
It lies in the fact, that they are lenient 
to the errors of men of a certain sta- 
tion and age, when, at the same time, 
destitute of certain intellectual quali- 
ties. 

What purposes such views of cha- 
racter as this can answer, I do not 
know. Lord Byron surely cannot, in 
these lights, be held up for palliation! 
and when, in rescuing his name from 
slander, we are obliged to confess that 
the slanderer differed from the truth 
only in degree, and that the true de- 
gree was a meaner, more paltry, and 
sneaking one. than the false; it must 
surely be best to let the matter rest 
in oblivion. The only conclusion. to 
which our author arrives, is, that other 
men might have been as bad as Lord 
Byron, and yet not have had so bad a 
name,—a conclusion in which nothing 
is concluded. 

This is the end of what our author 
says upon this part of his subject. 
The next sentence leads us to the con- 
sideration of Lord Byron’s conduct to 
his wife. I have before said, that I 
shali leave that consideration alone; 
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and I have only now to direct the at- 
tention of my readers to two more 
opinions. connected with the subject 
we have just considered, viz. immo- 
rality. They are both, seemingly, 
written by Sir Egerton Brydges; his 
book I have not seen, but as they are 
adopted by the author of the paper in 
question, I shall consider them as his. 

‘¢ Thére is in the world, very gener- 
ally prevalent, a strange perversion 
of mind and heart, which forgives to 
young men, who have no redeeming 
virtues or talents, that, as the venial 
folly of early life, which is branded 
with infamy in him who has genius, 
and a thousand brilliant qualities of 
heart, and a thousand brilliant actions, 
which ought to efface even great ir- 
regularities and faults.” 

Now, I assert, that at all times, and 
in all circumstances, a man is either 
tight or wrong. — If right, his rectitude 
can be supported by conclusive argu- 
ments. If wrong, his evil can be 
proved by reason founded upon recti- 
tude. But thus to throw right and 
wrong together, and not to distinguish 
the real boundaries of each, is to con- 
fuse the subject ; and when the subject 
is confused, the men will be so like- 
wise. He will waver between right 
and wrong, till it is but reasonable to 
suppose that he will fall into the 
wrong. And what, let me ask, are re- 
deeming virtues and talents? Is not 
this the same mixture of morality with 
intellect, which we observed before 3 
If virtue could redeem crime, then it 
would. of course follow, that a man 
could be at the same time, in one point 
of view, virtuous, and in another, as 
basely criminal, and that the one score 
would quit the other. This is an ab- 
surdity, and also .a violation of law, 
for “‘whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point, is 
guilty of all,” James ii. 10. If talent 
could redeem crime, it would follow, 
that crime is a weakness of the under- 
Standing, instead of a transgression of 
law, or else redemption is paid in 
a different coin to that in which the 
debt was contracted. And the brillian- 
cy of the qualities, the splendour of the 
actions, of a criminal, instead of effa- 
cing irregularities and faults, should 
lead us humbly to weep at human 
blindness, and to acknowledge our 
natural depravity ; because, however 
brilliant our qualities, we may be bad 
still, and never to depend for redemp- 
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tion on talent, or splendour, but on— 
a sacrifice. 

**No one can feel grand, tender, 
beautiful, and just sentiments, who is 
not virtuous at the moment of their 
impression.” 

This sentence is preceded by the 
following one. We will compare the 
two together. 

‘We are not mere material beings, 
nor will the rectitude of our material 
eonduct ennoble us, or render us good, 
if, at the same time, our minds are 
low, base, and vicious.” 

If, as.we are told, a man’s outward 
conduct will not ennoble him, his 
words, or actions, when his heart is at 
the same time low, base, and vicious ; 
how, I ask, can the grandeur, the 
tenderness, or the beauty, or the just- 
ness, of his sontiments,—that, is of his 
opinions, which he materially promul- 
gates,—prove the virtue of his heart? 
What has either grandeur, or tender- 
derness, or beauty, or justness, to do 
with virtue?) There may be grand 
virtues, and tender virtues, and beau- 
tiful virtues, and fit yirtaes, but when 
separated from that particular bias, 
the appellations themselves do not any 
way approach to virtue. 

There are many more sentiments in 
the paper under review, which are 
highly to be condemned ; I will, haw- 
ever, now draw my observations toa 
close; in doing so, I beg leave to 
add two remarks.—With what evil 
such base subterfuges for immorality 
as these are attended ! 

Man naturally is prone to indulge 
im sensual pleasure; and in young 
minds this proneness is promoted by 
heated and acute passions, which, if 
not checked, are sure. to lead astray. 
May I not then ask, with some reason, 
(when we are informed, in the first 
place, that talent’ may excuse sen- 
suality and profligacy; and, in the 
second place, if a man do not become 
an unchecked, unprincipled, unmanly, 
and, let me add, an ungentlemanly se- 
ducer, and only connect himself with 
licentious, unprincipled, and charac- 
terless women, that no very bad ac- 
eusation can be preferred against him, ) 
may I not ask, I say, if this. be not 
calculated to make men profligates in 
general, and to merge the character 
of the man in that of the brute? Men 
need so little tutoring for this. pur- 
pose, that it is a pity any should be 
given; and Lord Byron’s name alone 


is sufficient to countenance sensuality ; 
but when we are informed, that a man 
of less intellect than he possessed, 
could do as he did, without having 
a bad repute—what encouragement 
there is for vice! But after all, what 
did Lord Byron’s practice do for him? 
Mark another quotation. 

“Such a perpetual tumult of violent 
emotions, as thatin which Lord Byron 
lived, perhaps contribated to shorten 
his existence; it was a fever, which 
had a direct tendency to wear him 
out.” 

It was a fever. And let me ask 
myself, and let any of my readers ask 
themselves, how they would like to 
livein a fever? What kind of state, 
think you, is that which is composed 
of a tumult of violent emotions? Is it 
happy? Yea, as peaceful as the stormy 
sea! Is it safe to be carried away, 
and then torn to pieces, by our appe- 
tites? Is it reasonable to give the 
reins to passion, which may waft us 
wheresoever they will? If it were not 
a known fact that such a condition is 
miserable, and unsafe, and unreason- 
able, and every thing that is bad, the 
man who reads the sentence would 
think that there was something high 
and lofty in living always in a tumult 
ef emotion, and always having within 
a fever of passion ; and then he would 
give the reins to his passions, his ap- 
petites, and his sensual: desires, and 
create this lofty and noble tumult, by 
the splutter he made, as he plunged 
into every puddle-hole into which he 
might leap. 

When we see the volcano spouting 
forth its lava, we may admire the 
grandeur of the scenes which its erup- 
tions present to the eye of an un- 
concerned spectator ; but it would be 
foolish,—nay, wicked,— to conceal 
from our minds the direful destruc- 
tion it causes, and the woful effects 
which its streams of burning fire can 
produce. 

I do not accede to the following 
reasoning, but take it as our author’s 
opinion of Lord Byron’s character. 

“‘The thoughts and feelings embo- 
died in this fictitious personage’s cha- 
racter, (Childe Harold,) must have, at 
some time or other, passed through 
Lord Byron’s mind, and subsequent 
events decidedly proved that many of 
them had been too much at home 
there.” 

If Lord Byron had in his breast all 
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the restless misery of Childe Harold, 
was he a good, or a bad man? was he 
happy, or not? The factis, would my 
readers choose calmness or tumult, 
quietness or bustle, I might say, hea- 
ven or hell? for nobility and mental 
exaltation, applied to these things, 

are but cant terms. Sensuality is a 

mean, low thing. Sensual vices are 

far beneath his attention, who has a 

holy religion; and reason, to guide 

him. 

Any thing connected with a great 
name may be called great and exalt- 
ed, but in itself the conduct of the 
sensualist degrades him as a man, for 
it debases him lower than he has any 
need to be. 

How poor a defence has this vice to 
boast of !—I trust I have shewn the 
fallacy of some reasons which talented 
men have adduced on the subject. 
What contradictions are asserted by 
them! »What poverty there exists in 
the whole of the arguments! Let us 
ask ourselves, are these the only rea- 
sons which sin has to offer in its fa-~ 
vour? Is this the most plausible 
view in which crime can be taken? ‘It 
is. When inspected through a medium 
of rectitude, that view is visionary— 
shadowy ;—common-sense revolts at 
it, and religion, in every sense of the 
word, declares the things represented 
to be dangerous-and fatal, and radi- 
cally and eternally eyil. 

It is like reasoning for danger and 
death, and defending misery and wo, 
by calling it joy and gladness, 

Let us be honest. If a man can 
defend sin by sound argument, so be 
it. Ifnot, he should (if he will per- 
sist in it,) persist in it as unreason- 
able, and as such ever confess it. 

Dudley. A.C. 

— ——— 

REFLECTIONS UPON CONDUCT AND AS- 
SOCIATION, WITH SOME ADDITIONAL 
REMARKS UPON MR. FAUNTLEROY. 

Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,~—Though it may be considered 
illiberal to animadvert upon the ac- 
tions of the unfortunate, and those 
who are no longer able to defend them- 
selves, yet the sentiments which ap- 
peared in col. 345 of the Imperial 

Magazine, respecting Mr. Fauntleroy, 

appear to me at once praiseworthy 

and correct. 
Whilst we commiserate both the 
feelings and failings of the man, we 





must carefully: avoid allowing our 
sympathy to induce others tv imitate 
eir example ; and at the same time 
point out the misery which necessarily 
arises from a pefseverance in any un- 
principled mode of conduct. Pitiable 
as was the situation of the unhappy 
Mr. Fauntleroy, yet the misfortunes 
under which he laboured were no Jess 
censurable; and it becomes the duty 
of the moralist to notice the conta- 
gious effect of vicious example. > - 

Doctor Blair, in one of his admira- 
ble discourses, after expatiating upon 
the danger and contagion of vice, 
says, ‘“‘ He, who, in the beginning of 
his course, soothed himself with the 
thought, that while he indulged: his 
desires, he did hurt to no man; now 
pressed by the necessity of supplying 
those wants, into which his expensivé 
pleasures have brought him, goes on, 
without remorse, to defraud and to op- 
press. The lover of pleasure then be- 
comes hardened or cruel; violates his 
trust, or betrays his friend; becomes 
a man of treachery, ora manof blood; 
satisfying, or at least endeavouring to 
satisfy, himself, that circumstances 
form his excuse; that by necessity he 
isimpelled ; and that in gratifying the 
passions which nature had ihfixed 
within him, he merely ‘follows those 
dictates she had implanted in his 
bosom.” 

How completely is the jastness of 
these sentiments illustrated by the 
ill-fated man; whose errors and misfor- 
tunes have given rise to the above 
remarks! In our intercourse with 
the world, few circumstances are of so 
much consequence as a minute atcem 
tion to the condact and principles of 
those with whom we associate; and 
if there is a laxity in the one, ora 
want of principle in the. other, »we 
should avoid all intimacy as we would 
a pestilence. 

In this age of refinement, pleasing 
and polished manners are as letters 
of recommendation to those by whom 
they are possessed; and instead of 
endeavouring to fathom the principles 
of our associates, we are too apt to 
suffer our friendship to be attracted by 
courtesy of demeanour or urbanity of 
address. The unfortunate man whose 
conduct has been expatiated upon in 
the above number, is allowed to have 
possessed this polish of address, and 
this attractive urbanity of manners ; 
and these, pleasing as they are, in all 
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probability led him into fashionable 
society and expensive amusements. 

Let not this remark induce my rea- 
devs to imagine, that I mean, either 
directly or indirectly, to condemn 
those courtesies which association re- 
quires ; and which, in our communi- 
cation with the world, may not inaptly 
be considered in the light of letters 
of recommendation ; or to inculcate 
inattention to the wants or wishes 
of those with whom a combination 
of circumstances has destined us to 
mix. 

In that sympathy which the humane 
spontaneously offer the unfortunate, 
we ought seriously to reflect upon the 
effect which a similar mode of conduct 
might produce upon others; and in 
that point of view, the ill-fated Mr. 
Fauntleroy may doubtless be con- 
sidered as a beacon! A virtuous wife 
treated with contempt or indifference, 
I consider as one of the most pitiable 
objects in creation, and, of all the trials 
to which human nature is liable, the 
one most difficult to be sustained. 
That a man, who, in the sanctuary 
devoted to the service of his Maker, 
had entered into the most sacred and 
binding engagement the human tongue 
is able to form, and had solemnly 
sworn to take the being to whom he 
plighted his affections, “‘ for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sick- 
ness and health, to love and to cherish 
until death did them part,” that sach 
aman, I say, should be able to set 
aside an engagement so sacredly con- 
tracted, and transfer his tenderness 
and affection to a different object, is 
one of the most striking proofs that 
ean be given of the laxity or destitu- 
tion of religious principles; and the 
example which is set by such a mode 
of conduct, is in the highest degree 
censurable. 

We live in a world full of error and 
infirmity, and are naturally too prone 
to be influenced by the power of ex- 
ample ; consequently, it becomes an 
imposing ‘duty to reprobate, or at 
least to censure, every species of im- 
moral conduct. In this point of view, 
we ought to form our opinion of the 
ill-fated man, whose failings and mis- 
fortunes have excited so much sym- 
pathy in the feeling breast. That the 
slightest infringement upon the line 
of duty, leads to the broad road of 
destruction and unhappiness, is a truth 
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experiment will readily acknowledge. 
When Mr. Fauntleroy first deviated 
from the line of rectitude, he evidently 
did not foresee its consequences ; and 
to avoid one difficulty, he plunged into 
an abyss of ruin and wretchedness. 
That he should have lived in a style of 
affluence so much above his fortune, 
is a circumstance at once to be de- 
plored and condemned ; but, alas! in 
this age of luxury, it is a practice too 
frequent amongst the sons of men. 

Instead of being satisfied with 
making a respectable appearance, af- 
fluence and prodigality must be imi- 
tated ; and the man who ought to 
confine his domestic expenses to hun- 
dreds, actually lives at the rate of 
thousands! That ruin and destruc- 
tion must be the inevitable conse- 
quence, every reflecting mind must 
naturally expect; and though the evil 
may not be attended to others by simi- 
lar misfortunes to those which awaited 
Mr. Fauntleroy, -yet the end must be 
melancholy and deplorable. Let that 
unhappy man’s fate, then, be a cau- 
tion to the unreflecting. Let him, as 
from the chambers of the dead, ad- 
monish them to beware of expensive 
pleasures ; and let us, whilst we pity 
his misfortunes, recollect the culpa- 
ble mode of conduct which produced 
them. 

a oe 


GLEANINGS,. 


Chinese Saw.—A saw has been introduced 
into France and the colonies, which will saw 
the largest and longest trees when laid on tho 
ground, and not placed on stocks, as is the 
common practice. This instrument, originally 
of Chinese invention,bas not been hitherto much 
known; and though already found to be very 
asefal, is susceptible of much improvement. 

How to keep Muslin of a good Colour.—Never 
wash muslins, or any kind of white cotton 
goods, with linens: for the latter deposits or 
discharges a gum or colouring matter every 
time it is washed, which discolours and dyes 
the cotton. Wash them by themselves.— 
Glasgow Mechanical Magazine. 

Danish Watchmen.—The watchmen of Stock- 
holm, like their brethren of Copenhagen, cry 
the hour most lustily, and sing anthems nearly 
all night, to the no little annoyance of foreigners, 
who have been tomed to fine their 
devotions to the day. These important per- 
sonages of the night, perambulate the town 
with a carious weapon like a pitchfork, each 
side of the fork having a spring bar, used in 
secaring a running thief by the leg. The use 
of it requires some skill and practice, and con- 
stitutes ho inconsiderable part of the valuable 
art and mystery of thief-catching. 

Italian Steel Pins.—Some specimens of the 
common pins used by women in Italy, have 
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been brought to England. 

steel wire stems, pointed like , warden- 
ed and tempered, and polished. Their globu- 
lar heads being formed by dipping them into 
melted glass of different coloars ; — thos 
form exceedingly durable pins, infinitely pre- 
ferable in that respeet, and in the sharpness of 


They consist of 
Al , 





and great improvements have recently been 
made in these hamane contrivances. On the 
27th of May, the anniversary of the above so- 
ciety was held at the City of London Tavern, 
the Lord Mayor in the chair. The meetin 

was numerously attended by persons of bigh 
respectability. Many able speakers strongly 





their points, to the English brass or copy 
wire ones ; neither will they bend or become 
crooked like them. They were bought in Italy 
at the rate of fourteen for a farthing. 

The New B Act.—It has frequent! 
occurred, that economical servants have suf- 
fered their wages, salaries, &c. to lie in arrear 
to a considerable amount, until bankruptcy 
overtook their principal, and their accamulat- 
ed savings bave been swept away by the wreck. 
The present act provides at least a partial 
remedy, as clerks and servants may be paid 
six months’ salary in full, and be allowed to 
prove under the commission, for all anterior 
claims, however remote.—With respect to 
apprentices, the act presents a most whole- 
some clause. It bas often happened, that a 
needy struggling man, on the very eve of 
bankruptcy, bas indentared an apprentice to 
himself, and received a fee of consideration to 
a large amount, which sam has been applied for 
general purposes ;and the result has been, that 
the apprentice is cast apon the world without 
a knowledge of his business, or the pecuniary 
means of obtaining it. In order to obviate 
this evil (and a great one it surely is) the 49th 
clause runs thus :—*‘ And be it enacted, that 
where any person shal! be an apprentice toa 
bankrupt at the time of issuing the commission 
against him, the issuing of such commission 
shall be and enure as a complete discharge of 
the indenture or indentares, whereby such ap- 
prentice was bound to such bankrupt ; and if 
any sum shall have been really and bona fide 
oe by or on behalf of such apprentice to the 
ankrupt as an apprentice fee, it shall be lawfal 
for the commissioners, upon proof thereof, to 
order any sum to be paid to or for the use of 
such apprentice, as they shall think reason- 
able, regard being had in estimating such sam 
to the amount of the sum so paid by or on 
behalf of such apprentice to the bankrupt, and 
to the time during which such apprentice shall 
have resided with the bankrapt previous to 
the issuing of the commission.” 

Wolves in Russia.—The following is the of- 
‘ficial account of the devastations committed 


by the wolves in the government of-Livonia | 


only; in the year 1823, they devoured—horses, 
1341; foals, 1,243; horned-cattle, 1,807; 
calves, 733; sheep, 15,182 ; lambs, 726 ; goats, 
2,545; kids, 183 ; swine, 4,190; sucking-pigs, 
312; dogs, 703; geese, 673. 

Commercial Pr ity— A Liverpool paper 
states, that the exports from that port are 
greater than those of London or any other port 
in the world. 
amounted to £20,662,557. 

Human Skeleton.—On a bill near Brighton, 
towards the end of last May, aliaman skeleton, 
accompanied by an urn, was found in a grave 
lined with flints, about three feet beneath the 
surface of the ground. No indications of its 
age are discoverable. ’ 

himney-sweeping.—A society for abolishing 
this degrading employment by boys, and sub- 


stituting machinery, has been long established, | 


During the last year, they | 





advocated the cause of humanity, and warm! 
recommended the use of machinery, whic 
every person can now procure. -We wish this 
institation every possible success. 

ree.—In the garden of the late 
Sir R. Arkwright, near Matlock, there is a 
gooseberry-tree of the rough-red sweet species, 
34 feet in length, and about 10 feet high, trained 
against a wall. In the shrubbery, some white, 
yellow, and red common broom, are grafted on 
the libarnum, and have a beaatiful appearance. 

The Slave Trade.—This trade goes on and 
ee pry to the shame of the French flag. The 

oats of one English frigate, the Maidstone, 
boarded, in eleven days of Jane, 1824, no less 
than ten French vessels, at a single spot upon 
the coast of Africa, the measurement of which 
vessels was between 1,400 and 1,500 tons, 
while they were destined for the incarceration 
—we might say, the living barial—of 3,000 
haman beings! LaSabine, a vessel of only 
269 tons, was inspected by the British officers, 
who were, by the smooth-faced raffians that 
manned her, shewn through every part of the 
ship, and found to be prepared for packing to- 
gether 300 male, and 200 female Negroes! 
The publicity and impunity with which the 
French flag is thas made the cover for unheard- 
of crimes, Commodore Bullen declaresto be an 
evil which has a tendency to a vation every 
hour. The merchantmen of France, protected 
with this horrible perseverance by their most 
Christian monarch from the right of search, 
the sole effectual check upon their atrocities, 
must be regarded by all foreign pirates as the 
most cummodious vebicles throagh which the 
trade of blood can be circulated... As a proof 
to what a pitch these horrors may be ripened, 
we shall cite but a single fact. “The schooner 
La Louisa, Capt. Armand, arrived at Guada- 
loupe during the first days of April, 1824, with 
a cargo of 200 Ne 8, the remainder of a com- 

lement of 275, which the vessel had on board. 

he vessel not being large enough to accom- 
modate so great a number of men, the overplas 
were consigned alive to the waves by the Captain!” 
Well may the humane correspondent of our 
government add, that “Natare shudders at 
such a deed.” The principal owners are 
Messrs. De Rance and Co. and their partners 
Messrs. Moses Hart and Co. Pedemonte, all 
merchants at Pointe a Petre. 

Measuring of Corn.—First, have your bushel 
measured by water against the standard brass 
bushel: having ascertained it to be correct, 
then measure a bashel of corn (seppose barley ) 
off the heap in the asual way, which I consider 
to be a fair legal bushel of corn; then empt 
this corn into some vessel, say an old bushel, 
and pour it slowly (the slower the better for the 
experiment) back again into the first bushel, 
giving it acircalar motion whilst pouring ; and 
you will find, when you have emptied the whole 
of the corn, a deficiency of three or three and a 
half pints in the bushel. On the contrary, 
take again a fair bushel as at first, and-empty 
itas quickly as possible, and there will be a 
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amy or more that may be struck off, so that in 
ct it is possible to make a difference of 34 or 
36 pints in one quarter vf corn, accordingly as 
itis measured. If the corn is taken on the 
back in the sack, as is the usual method to 
prove its quantity, then if it be let out slowly 
there will not be measure, especially if a cir- 
cular motion be given to it; on the contrary, 
if it be let out ‘fast, there will be more than 
measure. The fairest way seems to be, to 
throw down three or four quarters on the 

ound-floor, and measure them by the bashel 
in the same method as is done in the barn. 

Number of Grains, §c. of Corn, in a Bushel.— 
A Gloucestershire farmer has given the follow- 
ing as the resalt of an experiment to ascertain 
the weight and namber of a Winchester bushel 
of each of the undermentioned sorts of grain. 

Weight — No. in Grains. 
524 
pe eS ae , 
Poplar Peas, . . . G4... 110,000 
tiemen Sonn, we M 64. Fi . a 
i eaving.—Aubrey tellsus, that Mr. 
Wn. — of Sussex, ‘‘ aon first inventor 
of the weaving of stockings, by an engine of his 
contrivance. was a poor curate, and ob- 
serving how much pains his wife took in knit- 
ting a pair of stockings, he bought a stocking 
ie Balt, and observed the contrivance of the 
stitch, which he designed in his loom, which 
(though some of the instruments of the engine 
be altered) keeps the same to this day. He 
went into France, and there died, before his 
loom was made there; so the art was, not long 
since, in no part of the world bat England. 
Oliver (Protector) made an act, that it shoold 
be felony to transport this engine. This in- 
formation I took froma weaver (by this en- 
gine) in Pearpoole-lane, 1656.’’ 

Case of Mr. Shr , and Barbadoes.—On 
Tharsday the 26th alt. the late outrageous 
persecation in Barbadoes was brought before 
the House of Commons by Mr. Buxton, and 
b the subject.of much discussion. The 
case appears to have been equally as bad as it 
had been privately represented, and no apology 
was set up, even by those members who advo- 
eate the cause of slavery. It was admitted, 
that the preaching-hoase was demolished by a 
mob of white men, without any provocation, 
and that the missionary narrowly escaped with 
his life; that no charge could be brought 
against his character ; and that threats of as- 
sassivation had been held oat, should he again 
land on the Barbadian shores. Indemnity for 
the losses that have been sustained were, how- 
ever, quite discarded, and security for the fu- 
ture can only be expected in proportion to the 
submission which the white savages think pro- 
per to yield to the authority of parliament. 

The ship C: .—This large vessel, which 
last year crosse’ the Atlantic with a cargo 
of timber, to England, bas been lost on her 
homeward voyage, but the crew were saved. 

Powder for Making Beer—A German che- 
mist bas invented a dry mass or powder for 
making ale, extracted from a vegetable, which 
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is very cheap and to be had every where, and 


by which can be produced a wholesome and 
agreeable ale or small beer, of any degree of 
strength, of the best and purest quality, with- 
out adding any thing bat the proper quantity of 
water, at every season, in greater or less pro- 
portions, and at — cheap rate. Seid 

E ition of Dis y tain Beechey, 
in ite Blosose, oaited Eitaly, ter the Pacific. 
His instructions are, to visit and lay down 
precisely, Pitcairn, Otaheite, Easter, and 
Friendly Islands, &c. and then to proceed to 
Behring’s Straits, where his operations are, if 
practicable, to be connected with the expedi- 
tions of Parry and Franklin. 

Society of Arts.—In the distribution of prizes 
at the last anniversary of this society, May 30th, 
the large gold medai was awarded to Evan 
Williams, a native of Wales, and some time a 
resident of Liverpool, for an historical oil paint- 
ing. This is the third medal which he has re- 
ceived from the hands of the Duke of Sassex, 
during a pupilage of three years with Henry 
Sass, Esq. of London. 

t Asylum.—Mr. Thomas Bakewell, 
janior, (son of Mr. Bakewell, of Spring Vale, 
near Stone) and his Wife, have been anani- 
mously elected to the places of Governor and 
Matron of this I[natitution. 
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Just Published. 

The Last Spirit,a Poem. By John Lawson, 
author of Orient Harping,&c. 1vol. royal 18mo. 

The Life of John Chamberlain. By Mr. 
Yates. Edited and republished under the 
patronage of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

y the Rev. F. A Cas, A.M. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Rev. J. T. Becher, M. A. has published 
Tables, shewing the contributions to be paid, 
the allowances to be granted, and the method 
of caloulating, at every period of life, the 
value of the assurances effected by members 
of Friendly Societies, &0. &c. 

Advice to Cottagers, shewing how they 
may become Rich, Honourable, Usefol, and 
Happy. By Jolin Thornton. 1s. 6d. boards. 

Death-bed Scenes, or the Christian’s Com- 
panion on entering the Dark Valley. By the 
author of the Evangelical Rambler. 7s. 

An Appeal to the Medical Profession, on 
the Utility of the Improved Patent Syringe. 
By John Read. 

a Natural History of Birds, Insects, 
&e. By Henry Althans. 2s. 

Affectionate Advice to Apprentices. By H. 
G. Watkins. 6d. 

Piety exemplified in the Lives of Eminent 
Christians, &c. By Joho Thornton. 8s. 6d. 

In the Press. 

Part IV. of Sermons and Plans of Sermons. 
By the late Rev. Joseph Benson, 

Early will be published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 
with frontispiece, The Broken Heart—Legend 
ofthe Isles—with other Poems. By Edmund 
Reade, Esq, 

_ The Gipsy, a Romance, by John Brown- 
ing, Esq. from the German of Laun, is pre- 
paring for publication. 
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